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Ballarat Botanic Gardens 
(photo: Keva North) 


Contributors to this Issue 


Lester Hawkins 

lives in the village of Occidental, sixty miles north of San Fran- 
cisco. Here he and his partner have established Western Hills 
Nursery, and provide northern California with an astonishing se- 
lection of Australian plants, and a landscaping service on how 
to use them. He has lectured throughout California and abroad, 
and is a regular contributor to the journal “Pacific Horticulture”. 


Jenny Churchill 

and her husband run a veterinary practice in the town of 
Crookwell, in the Southern Tablelands of N.S.W. Since moving 
there three years ago Jenny has become an avid, but discerning, 
gardener and spends much of her spare time tending their large 
garden, in which she is keen to preserve the Edna Walling 
influence. 
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What Sort of People are We? 





Carol Henty 

has been garden writer for “Belle” magazine for the past five 
years, and before that held a similar position with the now de- 
funct “Australian Home Journal”. 


Timothy Burger 

is the horticulturist responsible, on behalf of the Ballarat His- 
toric Park Association, for the development and maintenance of 
the gardens at Sovereign Hill, in Ballarat. 


Peg Muntz 
lives in the northern Sydney suburb of St. Ives, and is a part- 
time lecturer at Ryde School of Horticulture. 


Mary Davis 

is a landscape designer and horticultural consultant. She and 
her husband are renovating an old farmhouse on the north-west 
outskirts of Sydney, and recreating a garden around it. Her “Cot- 
tage Garden Notes” are now a regular feature of this journal. 
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Why not get it right? 


One of our most endearing national traits, according to Mr 


Barry Humphries, is our ability to get everything slightly wrong. | 


I go along with Mr Humphries most of the way in this, although 
there are times when find this trait anything but endearing. Po- 
sitively infuriating, in fact. And there seem to be so many things 
that we don’t just get slightly wrong, but manage to foul up all 
together. Virtually the whole of our public transport system, for 
example, and now our health service. Most public parks, foun- 
tains in city squares, open-air restaurants (where you can find 
one), suburban shopping centres — all these are prone to go at 
least slightly, sometimes magnificently, wrong. 


And what of gardens, and gardening ? Elsewhere in this issue 
is a quotation from a book by Beverley Nichols which suggests 
that most gardeners are hopelessly neurotic. Frederick Mc- 
Gourty, writing in “The American Horticulturist”, claims that 
most are masochists, or, even worse, sadists. None of which would 
surprise me, if true, when I ponder on some of the things we have 
to put up with. I am not referring to the appalling dreariness and 
anonymity of most suburban gardens; according to Mr Hum- 
phries bad taste is only good taste idiosyncratically expressed, 
but what he does object to is no taste, and that is what you will 
find in the “typical” Australian garden. Nor do I mean the range 
of largely indifferent “new” plants that the nursery industry seems 
to think we should be growing; I do, however, object strongly 
when nurserymen cannot be bothered to, or don’t have the 
knowledge to label their plants correctly. 


No, on the gardening scene the one thing that we seem to get 
really wrong (there are exceptions, I know) is the design and con- 
struction of the tools and the miscellaneous bits and pieces of 
equipment that we need to use. In the past year I have had (a) a 
spade that after about a month’s use folded quite neatly in half, 


(b) a garden fork whose prongs gradually got closer and closer 
together until they are now all almost touching, and (c) another 
fork which has one quite wayward prong that insists on being at 
an angle of about thirty degrees to all the others. Serve you right, 
you may say, for being so mean and buying cheap tools. Caveat 
Emptor. But why should the unsuspecting gardening public have 
such rubbish foisted on them? 


Then there are those plastic watering cans which, besides 
being made in the most revolting colours and in such a way as 
to have a minimum life expectancy, are classic examples of bad 
design. 


But at last there are signs that things are looking up. Like 
a range of imported garden tools that definitely won’t curl up or 
cook a snook at you. I’m prepared for them to be expensive, 
though I don’t know; and if they last for years instead of a few 
months they really cease to be expensive. Australian manufac- 
turers had better look out. 


Then — delight of delights! the other day I walked into a brand 
new shop in that ever-so-trendy street in Woollahra that every- 
one knows, and there, among fabulous pots, trelliage, and so 
on, was a genuine Haws watering can. Now, if you don’t know 
what a Haws watering can is, let me tell you that it is, quite def- 
initely, the Rolls Royce of watering cans (both are bred in the 
same country). Pick one up, feel its perfect balance, admire its 
proportions, its weight, and watering becomes an almost sen- 
suous pleasure. Of course, at $85 each there may not be a 
scramble to buy the genuine article, but why cannot some intel- 
ligent Australian manufacturer produce a similar one, at a more 
down-to-earth price? 


Here perhaps are a few things that we may, just may, start to 
get totally right, instead of slightly wrong. 


TIM NORTH 


Australian Garden Journal T. our of American Gardens 


JUNE 1985 
Visiting New York, Connecticut, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Washington DC, 
Maryland & Virginia. 


conducted by Tim and Keva North 


For full itinerary - see December 1984 issue page 39. 
See also pages 69 and 75 this issue. 
‘Longwood Gardens, Pennsylvania’ 


‘Notes on some private gardens in the United States’ 


There are still some vacancies on this tour. 
For reservations and further enquiries contact: 
Dennis Weatherall, Allways Travel Pty. Ltd., 
82 Elizabeth Street, Sydney 2000. Phone: (02) 235 1022 








Living in an Edna Walling Garden 


by Jenny Churchill 


“For those who would make their garden a place of repose 
for mind and body” . . . one lives this Walling quotable quote when 
wandering in the filtered shade of our small wood of ash, elm, 
lime and sycamore; being charmed by a mass of tiny erigeron in 
a dry-built wall; suddenly catching a delicious aroma when weed- 
ing close to a Westmoreland Thyme (the grey cat loves it as much 
as I do, rolling in it with obvious rapture); it is easy to digress! 

Crookwell, a small town on the Southern Tablelands of New 
South Wales, is located on rich basalt country at an altitude of 
over 900 metres. Here, in 1951, Edna Walling designed a three 
acre garden, “Kiloren”, for Dr and Mrs Broadbent on a bare, 
sloping hillside. She made three visits to design and supervise 
the garden, constructing one low retaining wall herself and bring- 
ing pussy willows from Mooroolbark to plant. The design com- 
plements the house, designed by John Mansfield, and also 
constructed in 1951. The Broadbents lovingly nurtured the gar- 
den for thirty years until we took over its care in January 1982. 

The Edna Walling “touch” is obvious: rock walls provide the 
main architectural interest, birches and other favourite trees and 
ground covers abound, and there is much more to explore than 
first meets the eye. 

The cold, often harsh climate suits the predominantly exotic 
planting and reinforces my love for four distinct seasons in the 
garden. 

Winter is usually wet, and we often have snow. The garden 
generally slumbers, and yet can be cheered by the pale, fragrant 
flowers of Viburnum farreri from where we sit and breakfast. Yel- 
low gorse flowers at the top of the hill, Erica darleyensis is a huge 
clump of pink all winter, and, precious to me, Helleborus orientalis 
and H. foetidus flower in clumps all over the garden. 

Late winter, white and apple blossom japonicas lead into an 


early spring that is mostly green, white and yellow; masses of 
daffodils, spiraea, a clump of mahonia, white cherries and (newly 
planted) Amelanchier canadensis, arabis, Alyssum saxatile and 
fresh spring foliage begin to fill the bare winter beds. 

The “spring peak” is late for us — early November — and 
the garden is packed with flowering perennials (no annuals !) and 
shrubs. My favourite flower colours being white, blue and mauve, 
sheets and sheets of forget-me-nots are encouraged in the Edna 
Walling tradition, as well as borage, honesty, aquilegias, Lav- 
endula stoechas and grey foliaged plants. 

Viburnum carlesii and V. x burkwoodii, and later the white, bell 
flowered Rhododendron fragrantissimum lend superb scents to 
the garden which float in through open windows. Tiny violets in 
pink, blue, white and pale apricot creep into lawns and paving 
crevices. 

Summer sets the scene for more blue and white: campanulas 
are at their peak, lavender shower (Thalictrum dipterocarpum) 
rises to heights of six feet or more, Iceberg roses, white hydran- 
geas and lavenders abound, and the white flowered, grey foli- 
aged Chrysanthemum ptarmicafolium throws its reflection into the 
small pond at the bottom of the garden. 

In late summer, the tall evening primroses (Oenothera biennis) 
and vivid yellow sternbergias march into my favourite season. 
Autumn in a cold climate is a sheer delight and in this garden 
berries hang cheerfully from cotoneasters, spindleberry (Euony- 
mus europaeus) and many types of hawthorn (a sadly neglected 
genus to-day). Arbutus unedo is in flower, as is Choisya ternata 
and Cyclamen neapolitanum; a small courtyard overflows with 
elegant Japanese anemones. In autumn there is a softness in the 
garden, a little untidiness, and all the edges are blurred. It would, 
I hope, make Miss Walling smile. 








The NCCPG’s National 
Collections 


The NCCPG (National Council for the Conservation of Plants 
and Gardens) was established in England a few years ago to co- 
ordinate the task of conserving valuable garden plants that were 
in danger of being lost to cultivation. 


The National Reference Collections set out to gather together 
in one place all representatives of a particular group of plants 
that are still in cultivation, for the purpose of research, infor- 
mation and propagation, in a way that will aid anyone wishing to 
study them further. : 


The scheme has advanced at a fair rate since the guidelines 
for prospective National Collection holders were first drawn up 
in October 1980. By July last year there were 210 designated 
National Collections representing 171 genera. Just under half (80 
genera) are woody plants, and 11 genera of bulbous plants are 
included. 


The first category of potential National Collection holders is 
University Botanic Gardens. Here a lead has been given by U.B.G. 
Cambridge with nine collections; of these Alchemilla, Saxifraga 
(European species and primary hybrids) and Ruscus are virtually 
complete. At Cambridge there exists a unique co-operation be- 
tween the U.B.G. and the city authorities, in which responsibility 
for three genera (Bergenia, Fritillaria and Geranium) has been split, 
the U.B.G. growing species and primary hybrids while the City 
grows cultivars. 


The National Trust and the National Trust for Scotland are 
also involved, with 11 NT. and 3 NUTS. gardens holding 
collections. 


County and other Horticultural Colleges are also taking part 
in the scheme, with Cannington standing out as the holder of 7 
collections, of which Ceanothus is fairly complete, and Abutilon 
not far from complete. Some of these collections have been formed 
by the college concerned, while in other cases the college has 
taken on responsibility for an existing collection, such as Roger 
Turner’s Euphorbia collection which has found a home at Per- 
shore College. 
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Next on the list are specialist horticultural societies and nur- 
series. The R.H.S. has a number of collections at Wisley, includ- 
ing a remarkably complete collection of Galanthus, and the 
Northern Horticultural Society is also taking part. Apart from 
these, however, the response from horticultural societies is de- 
scribed as disappointing, although several collections have now 
been designated as a result of encouragement by the Hardy Plant 
Society’s Conservation Sub-committee. 

The response from the nursery trade, on the other hand, has 
been surprisingly good. The Forsythia collection at Webb’s Gar- 
den Centre is fairly complete, as are the impressive Clematis col- 
lection at Treasures of Tenbury, and the Nerine collection of Nerine 
Nurseries. 

Several arboreta are participating, with collections of Acer 
japonicum and A. palmatum cultivars at Westonbirt, Sorbus and 
Malus at Granada Arboretum, and Carpinus, Corylus and Ligus- 
trum at the Hillier Arboretum. 

Some well-known private gardens that are normally open to 
the public also hold collections, such as Betula and Acer (other 
than japonicum and palmatum cultivars) at Hergest Croft, Cor- 
nus at Rosemoor, Stewartia at High Beeches, Eucalyptus at Ab- 
botsbury. Abbotsbury also has a collection of Salvia and High 
Beeches one of Pieris. 

Around 40 collections are in the hands of private individuals. 
These range from Roy Cheek’s Sarracenia and Rosemarinus and 
Mr and Mrs Read’s Diabella, Libertia, Liriope and Ophiopogon, 
to Simon and Philippa Wills’ Cercis, Charles and Brigid Quest- 
Ritson’s Pyrus species, and the Misses Allen and Huish’s amazing 


collection of over 400 Michaelmas Daisies. 

Other collections, still at an early stage of development, are 
— Azara at Exeter University, Cassiope at Branklyn, Hoya at 
Welsh Mountain Zoo and Botanic Gardens, Ilex at the Savill and 
Valley Gardens, Narcissus at Coleraine, and Ghent Azaleas at 
Sheffield Park. 

NCCPG Groups involved include the Surrey Group with Ver- 
atrum and Devon Group with Agapanthus, Helichrysum, Ozo- 
thamnus, Pittosporum and Tulbaghia. 

Despite the rapid increase in the number of designated col- 
lections, there are many genera that remain unadopted. These 
include Aesculus, Alnus, Althaea, Aucuba, Centaurea, Chaeno- 
meles, Rhus, Deutzia, Eremurus, Erigeron, Gazania, Grevillea, Ha- 
mamelis, Hebe, Laburnum, Lobelia, Meconopsis, Oxalis, Paeonia 
suffruticosa cultivars, Populus, Pulsatilla, Robinia, Saponaria, 
Scilla, Spiraea, Verbena, Veronica, and Tea roses and early Hy- 
brid Teas. 

It has been found in some cases that what might appear as a 
fairly small genus can swell to alarming proportions as research 
is carried out. For example, the Kniphofia collection which was 
based on an existing collection of around 30 taxa has now in- 
creased to 105, and research has produced a list of at least three 
times that number. Cercis, which on the face of it has 14 or 15 
taxa, has extended to over 40. Thus it may be that some genera 
will need to be split into several dispersed collections. 


(The above has been adapted from an article by Jane Taylor 
in the NCCPG Newsletter No 5 (Autumn 1984). 


DNA WALLING 


a new book never before published 


On the Trail of 
Australian Wildflowers 


A book to place beside her Gardens in Australia, this completely new work is 
about Australian Wildflowers and how Edna Walling imagines them being 
used in gardens. We see her working on her seaside cottage ‘East Point’. A 


beautiful watercolour of the view from this other paradise by her friend Moira 
Pye is the frontispiece. Another friend, Jean Galbraith edited the book for 
publication. Take a trip with Edna, searching for Australian Wildflowers in 
their bushland setting and heed her advice on their use. Many photographs 
by her illustrate this beautiful book which completes her work. 


Recommended Retail Price $25. 


Special Offer! 


To members of the Australian Garden History Society: 


$20 post free by sending direct to: 


Walia cess 


P.O. Box 82, Jamison Centre 2614. 
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Executive Committee: 
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Annual General Meeting, 1984 


The Fourth Annual General Meeting of the Society was held 
at the Old Ballarat Village Motel, Ballarat, Victoria, on Saturday 
10th November 1984. It was attended by approximately 120 
members, including the Patron, Dame Elisabeth Murdoch, who 
in the absence of the Chairman, Mr Howard Tanner, graciously 
agreed to take the Chair. 

Miss Catherin Bull, Mr Ken Digby, Mrs Alathea Russell and 
Mr Rod Thirkell Johnston were elected to the Executive Com- 
mittee to fill vacancies caused by the resignation of Mr C. Bet- 
teridge, Mrs P. Ralph, Mrs M. Sando and Mr P. Watts. 

A motion to change the name of the Society to “The Aus- 
tralian Garden Society” was defeated on a show of hands. 

It was resolved that the 1985 Annual Conference and Annual 
General Meeting should be held in Canberra in late October. 

Lady Ebury reported on the Victorian branch’s project at Bel- 
mont, Beaufort, which aims at giving practical assistance to the 
owners of this historic garden in its restoration. 


Membership 

Membership at 1st January 1985: : 
(ONS G cn. Sa ein, ies ee aie, oRirear re eyo 13 
NSWiand:AG TIRES Sap ose heer. cece one cic torres tetes 385 
Wi rrr Siste-abrts tele iF os Gh Prd Ay ca ee Pere 300 
(0 fe eee Perrys See res rn ea oe ay eee eee 20 
SA th abr ge IY cert Pay HOST. 2S. Pleas Sete teen 65 
Ao oy Bh 22h ce vscae cas ceo nos attest noc cp teed oc apa eee a 14 
TED ee eeearererat he abreast 155 
Total 952 


Statement of Accounts 1983-84 


The Society’s accounts for the period 1st November 1983 to 
31st October 1984 are at present being audited by the Society’s 
auditors. Details will be published as soon as possible. 


Annual Conference 1985 


With the object of allowing more members to attend than has 
been possible in previous years the 1985 Annual Conference and 
Annual General Meeting will be held in Canberra. The provi- 
sional dates are 25th, 26th and 27th October. 

The Conference centre will be University House. Accommo- 
dation will be available at University House itself, at the nearby 
Gowrie Hostel, or at local hotels and motels. 

The final programme for the Conference has still to be deter- 
mined, but it is likely that visits will be made to some, or all, of 
the following gardens: Government House, Duntroon, National 
Botanic Gardens, Commonwealth Park, Michelago, Lanyon, as 
well as to gardens between Canberra and Goulburn — Manar, 
Springfield, Kippilaw. 

The Conference Convenor is Mr Richard Ratcliffe. 


Listing of Significant Gardens 


A Sub-committee has been formed with the responsibility for 
formulating proposals for establishing a nation-wide preliminary 
register of significant gardens. The members of this Sub-com- 
mittee are: Mr P. Watts (Convenor); Miss C. Bull; Mr J. Patrick; 
Mr J. Whitehill; Mrs O. Richards; and Mr R. Thirkell Johnston. 


State News 


Information about State activities is available from the 
following: : 

NSW and ACT: Mrs Keva North, PO Box 588, Bowral, 2576, 
tel. (048) 61.1884 

Vic: Miss Francine Gilfedder, 8 Wood St, N.Melbourne, 3051 

Qld: Mr Michael Percy, 15 Jaloon St, Ashgrove, 4060 

SA: Mr Trevor Nottle, 5 Walker St, Stirling, 5152, tel. (08) 
339.4210 

WA: Mrs Oline Richards, 27 Constance St, Darlington, 6070, 
tel. (09) 299.6238 : 

Tas: Mrs Pat Cameron, Mona Vale, Ross, 7209, tel. (003) 
81.5239 


N.SW. and A.CT. 

The following programme has been planned for 1985: 

Friday 15th February: a harbour cruise on the ferry “Regal”, 
leaving Circular Quay at 5.45 pm, with smorgasbord supper and 
wine. The guest speaker on board will be well-known naturalist 
and conservationist Mr Vincent Serventy, who will talk about “the 
use and abuse of our foreshores”. 

Saturday 30th March: a lecture by Mr John Patrick on “The 
Origins and Development of the English Landscape Movement” 
in the Uniting Church Hall, Bendooley St, Bowral, at 8.00 pm. 
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Sunday 14th April: a garden inspection in the Goulburn- 
Crookwell area, which will include two Edna Walling gardens — 
Markdale and Kiloren; also a lunch-time launch of a hitherto un- 
published Edna Walling book, now published by Mulini Press. 

Friday and Saturday 24th and 25th May: two lectures by Tre- 
vor Nottle on “Old roses and the Australian flower garden”. The 
Friday lecture will be given in Sydney, the Saturday cne in Bow- 
ral. Further details later. 

Sunday 15th September: “Gardeners’ Gardens” in the Berry- 
Nowra area, including lunch-time demonstrations by local nurs- 
erymen: plants will be available for sale. 

Tasmania 

The Tasmanian branch will hold a Family Day on Sunday 24th 
February. This will include a conducted walk round Village Green, 
a picnic lunch at Village Green (BYO), a visit to Thorpe Mill and 
to Nant (the property of Mr and Mrs E. Archer), and then to Cluny 
(the property of Mrs RV. Bowden and Mr and Mrs R.G. Bow- 
den). If there is time there will also be an opportunity of visiting 
the garden of Mr and Mrs I. Downie at Dungrove. Cost to mem- 
bers will be $4.00, to non-members $5.00; children free. 

A week-end workshop will be held at The Grange, Campbell 
Town, on 27th and 28th April. The lecturer will be Mr John Pa- 
trick, of V.C.A.H. Burnley. 

Mr Patrick will be lecturing on landscape design, mainte- 
nance and restoration guidelines. The Grange garden will be used 
as a workshop. 

Cost: 

residential students (Friday night to Sunday afternoon, 
meals included) — $86.00 members; $96.00 non-members. 

residential students (Saturday morning to Sunday after- 
noon, meals included) — $69.00 members; $79.00 non- 
members. 

day students (lunch and tea included) — $40.00 members; 
$50.00 non-members. 

Accommodation at The Grange is limited to 30. 

RSVP by 14th April to: Mrs BY. Skerritt, Quarry Hill, Camp- 
bell Town, Tas. 7210. Cheques to be made payable to The Aus- 
tralian Garden History Society. 


Victoria 

The Victorian branch held a Christmas get-together in the 
Royal Botanic Gardens, when we were extraordinarily lucky with 
the weather, a day of sudden thunderstorms and ominous skies 
miraculously giving way to a warm, sunny hour or two in the 

evening. Some twenty-five members brought picnic teas and chil- 
dren and spent a convivial hour or two. All present agreed the 
picnic should become an annual event. 

Coming events during February and March:- 

On Sunday 10th February Clive and Penny Blazey will open 
their garden, “Heronswood”, from 2.00 to 5.00 pm. The gardens 
surround an historic 1860s bluestone house designed by Edward 
LaTrobe Bateman, and offers splendid views across Port Phillip 
Bay. Much new work has been carried out by the Blazeys, who 
are proprietors of Diggers Seeds. Admission will be $4.00 (mem- 
bers) or $5.00 (guests). 

On Sunday 17th February a work party will be held at “Buda”, 
Castlemaine, to carry out autumn pruning of the roses prior to 
a visit, for identifications purposes, by the noted rosarian Dr A.S. 
Thomas. Members interested in helping with pruning should tele- 
phone President Mimi Ramsay on (03) 266.1751. (Buda is at the 
corner of Hunter and Urquhart Streets and is open regularly to 


visitors from Wednesday to Sunday, between 1.00 and 5.00 pm. 
Admission is $2.00). 

On Sunday 17th March Richard Aitken is planning an “over- 
the-fence” gardens tour of North Carlton and Princes Hill, cul- 
minating in a look at the systems garden at the University of Mel- 
bourne’s School of Botany. Members will be advised of further 
details. 


Letter 


_ Mr Tim North, 

Secretary, Australian Garden History Society. 

Dear Mr North, 

We would like to thank the Australian Garden History Society 
for their kindness in making us honorary members of the Society. 
It was such a surprise to us to find a photo of our home on the 
front cover of the Garden Journal. 

We have always felt grateful to my grandfather and father who 
created the surroundings in which we have lived for eighty years 
very happily. We were most happy to meet here so many of the 
members of your Society and to feel that many people were able 
also to derive some pleasure from our garden and home. 

We are, yours sincerely, 

Max E.L. Watkin and Lorna O. Watkin, 

Belmont, Beaufort, Vic. 





Old Camellias in Tasmania 


In 1838 the Launceston Horticultural Society was formed with 
the Reverend R.R. Davies of Longford as its first President. 

The Reverend Davies arrived in Tasmania in 1830.and was 
appointed Chaplain of Norfolk Plains (Longford). He later be- 
came Archdeacon of Launceston and later still Archdeacon of 
Hobart. He took a keen interest in the Launceston Horticultural 
Society, and presented a case of twenty-nine choice plants to the 
Society’s gardens. 

He ordered various consignments of Camellias from Camden 
Park in New South Wales. The first despatched from Camden 
Park on 5th June 18483 consisted of two old double white (Alba 
Plena). 

Then on 31st October 1846 he was sent 44 Carnellias, War- 
atah type and rose coloured varieties direct from China. These 
were followed on 22nd June 1847 by 79 Camellias comprising 
25 Paeony flowered, 18 double white, 12 Waratah-like, 6 single 
red, 6 Spectabilis, 6 Sasanqua and 6 Incarnata. 

Next came, on 6th September 1848, the following 66 Ca- 
mellias — 12 Paeoniflora rubra, 7 Spectabilis, 6 Rosa Mundi, 6 
Coccinea, 6 double red, 6 double white, 6 rose colour, 6 Pressii, 
6 Waratah-like and 6 Imbricata alba. 

Again, on 27th December 1848, 66 more were despatched 
to him, consisting of 18 Paeoniflora rubra, 18 Rosa Mundi, 6 sin- 
gle red, 6 Waratah-like, 6 double red, 6 Spectabilis, and 6 Atro- 
rubens. Finally, on 31st March 1849 he was sent 24 Paeoniflora 
rubra, 12 Coccinea, 12 Rosa Mundi, 12 Waratah-like, 12 Pressii, 
12 Imbricata alba and 12 single red — a total of 96. 

What has become of this grand total of 353 Camellias im- 
ported from Camden Park and China into Tasmania between 
1843 and 1849 ? Surely some of these must have survived and 
could be identified in Launceston, Longford and adjacent areas. 

(Reprinted from Newsletter No 9 of the Tasmanian Branch of 
the A.G.H.S.) 
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Letters 


Dear Sir, 

I must compliment you on the excellent articles which appear 
in your Journal, indeed your own articles which I read in various 
journals are excellent. You will I hope thus forgive me for bringing 
to your attention an unfortunate error in the article on Rhodod- 
endrons by J. Clyde Smith (Australian Garden Journal Vol 4 No 
1, October 1984). Mr Clyde Smith writes: 

“While species may vary in colour and flower size within the 
one specie .. .” 

The singular form of species is species, and in my dictionary 
the word specie is defined as “Coin as opposed to paper money”. 

While this may appear to be only a small point, I feel that for 
the sake of accuracy such mistakes should be avoided at all costs. 

Yours faithfully, 

E.J. McAlister, 

Assistant Director, 

The Botanic Gardens of Adelaide and State Herbarium. 





Dear Tim, 

Recent comparisons with plants acquired since writing my item 
on Clematis indicate that the plant described in my article as 
“Jersey Cream” is in fact “Taripur Gem”. The correct plant of 
“Jersey Cream” has a sharp pointed bloom of chalk white nar- 
rowly edged with a cream band and bearing pale yellow sta- 
mens. “Taripur Gem” is the semi-double pearly-white with flesh 
pink margins. 

I think it is only fair to add that this confusion, brought about 
by careless labelling, is fit warning to any intending purchaser of 
Clematis. Buy plants in flower whenever possible — at least you 
can be reasonably satisfied that what you have bought is what 
you want. 

Yours sincerely, 

Trevor Nottle, 

Stirling, S.A. 
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Some Gardens of 
Victoria’s Western 
District 

by Carol Henty 


The Fifth Annual Conference of the Australian Garden His- 
tory Society, held in Ballarat in November 1984, included visits 
to fourteen gardens as well as six forest reserves round Ballarat’s 
water reserves. These showed the delegates, who came from all 
over Australia, good reason for Victoria being the “Garden State”. 
In the peak of spring and in generally fine but coolish weather 
all the gardens we visited looked their finest, from the small cot- 
tage garden at Eyre Cottage in Buninyong to the grand Mawal- 
lok, at Beaufort, designed by William Guilfoyle, and with a superb 
vista from the front of the house across a 25-acre lake to moun- 
tains beyond. 

The latter was, to me, the high point of the tour, the only Eng- 
lish landscape garden we saw, and now in the throes of a five 
year renovation plan by John Patrick of V.C.A.H. Burnley for the 
owners, Peter and Jocelyn Mitchell. 

Here, on the steps of the 1909 house, we lunched and feasted 
on the prospect, which has been modified since Guilfoyle de- 
signed it for the Russell family, in that many palms which were 
in the orignal plan have been removed from the landscape fore- 
ground, leaving it a clear and open grassy space, framed with 
ground-hugging oaks and other exotic deciduous trees which en- 
fold the lake. 

The trees at the lake’s edge also hide shrubberies to each side 
of the main vista, rather like wings to a stage and in this likened, 
in the programme notes, to the garden at Rousham in Oxford- 
shire designed by William Kent in the 18th century. The shrub- 





beries are being extensively reviewed and in many cases thinned 
to reveal unexpected vistas. The paths to and through them have 
been changed back from straight lines to their original curved 
arms, and in some places the original gravel paths have been 
found. 

The entrance to Mawallok is indicative of its importance, with 
the flat countryside around Beaufort becoming sectioned into 
paddocks with dry walls of black stones, found round the coun- 
tryside. At the entrance there is a double wall of dry stone. 

These are found in the paddocks round the lake, too, and form 
the stone homestead, the original homestead for the property, 
now out of sight of the main house. A stroll round the edge of 
the lake takes some three quarters of an hour, but a short tour, 
just to the edge of the lake past the haha and through the shrub- 
beries on either side, can be made in about half an hour. 

The next garden we visited, the same afternoon, was also the 
homestead of a large property, Trewalla, with a 19th century gar- 
den of some eleven hectares, consisting of a series of garden 
“rooms” culminating in a spectacular “Diana” walk through a 
double row of oaks leading to a statue of Diana. There is a large 
lake close to the house ornamented with yellow iris. 

These more formal gardens contrasted with those in and 
around Beaufort which we had visited in the morning, Belmont 
and Hillside, both of which featured planting which has barely 
changed since the houses were built in the 1870s and 1880s. 
Belmont has remained in the family of its founder, James Frazer 
Watkin, and both the interior of the house and the garden have 
changed little over the decades. The garden seems to grow out 
of the house, with the front beds loosely designed to hold mixed 
plantings of old-fashioned roses, paeonies, spireas, rhododen- 
drons and magnolias, now of a great age. It is being tidied by 
members of the Victorian branch of the A.G.H.S. in working 
“bees”; this branch has also contributed to the partial removal 
of two dead pines which threatened to fall on the house and hopes 
to further assist the owners in the restoration of the garden. 


TREWALLA 


(all photos: Keva North) 
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One enters through an old-fashioned lych gate of fine fretwork 
which is also found on the frame of the house, reminiscent of the 
wheels of paddle steamers; there was a rumour that the original 
owner, who built the house, had worked on paddle steamers. The 
house is reflected in a large lake adjacent to it, semi-covered with 
water lilies and an integral part of the garden. 

Nearby Hillside, once the Beaufort Post Office and situated 
ona slope, was a foaming mass of spring flowers in front, set in 
beds edged with quartz stones and divided by white gravel paths. 
Some of the flowers were the same as those seen ina photograph 
of the garden in 1880 and the design was the same. The com- 
bination of white watsonias and blue iris scattered through the 
beds was spectacular. Other cottage plants included hellebores, 
columbines, ixias, climbing roses, fuchsias and lilacs. 

Along the edge of the paddock at the entrance an avenue of 
huge oaks, elms and limes gave deep shade to the woodland mix- 
ture of grass, forget-me-nots and daisies. An orchard at the back 
of the house completes the design of a typical Victorian cottage 
garden. 


TREWALLA 
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THE LYCH GATE AT BELMONT 


These, and two of the gardens visited on the optional fourth 
day of the tour — Naringal and Linton Park — are the gardens 
of the pastoral scene; others, particularly the 19th century gar- 
dens in Ballarat West, the part of the city originally inhabited by 
the professional classes as opposed to the town of Ballarat East 
where the miners lived, have the flavour of the gold-mining era. 

Glenholme, the first garden visited in Ballarat, is in elegant 
Webster Street and was designed in 1873 for a family of seed 
merchants. The present family, the Cuthberts, have in succeed- 
ing generations occupied the property since 1900. Gleaming 
white paths of quartz — tailings from the mining process — sep- 
arate lozenge-shaped beds and shrubberies full of old-fashioned 
plants. These are outlined either with large stones of quartz or 
with clipped box hedges which occasionally balloon into topiary. 
The sunken oval lawn to the side and front of the house, a sur- 
prise from the entrance path, was once the puddling pool for a 
mine situated where the nearby hospital now stands. It is strewn 
with daisies, the white path delineating it, and is made informal 
with the spikes of echium, backed with lilacs, and dense shrub- 
bery beyond. This was a fairly typical villa garden of the late 19th 
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Some Gardens of Victoria’s 
Western District (continued) 


century, about an acre in size and with the perimiter dominated 
by splendid sequoias. 


Much smaller, but still typical and with its original layout, is 
the house and garden of Dr and Mrs David O’Sullivan in Sturt 
Street, with its lavishly decorated wrought iron verandah, typical 


of cottages built around 1904 and hung with climbing roses, its 


original white picket fence, golden privet hedge which encloses 
a circular lawn outlined with original standard roses, the borders 
of aubretia, pink valerian and dianthus, and the fountain in the 
centre. All the weight of this garden, with its marvellous roses 
including Shot Silk and the newer Virgo, is in the front of the 
house, framing it and giving it substance when viewed from the 
street. 


These gave the flavour of a city described by Professor Geof- 
frey Blainey, in his address to delegates on the opening night of 
the conference, as one of the four most distinguished and elegant 
cities in Australia and in the 1870s the largest gold city the world 
had ever seen. It was, however, built on solid industrial founda- 
tions — West Ballarat in the 1880s had seven breweries — and 
self-supporting as in inland city independent of Melbourne. 


That its citizens were public spirited, preferring to put their 
money into public facilities rather then their private domains, is 
evident in the Botanical Garden on the shores of Lake Wendou- 
ree, started in 1860, with its colourful beddings of annuals, its 
famous and recently classified avenue of Wellingtonias, the oc- 
tagonal pavilion of 1887 which houses sculptures donated to the 
city, the avenue of Monkey Puzzles, and the parade of statues of 
Prime Ministers. 


This was one of the botanic gardens described by Tom Gar- 
nett in his lecture during the conference on the work being done 
in Victoria, for its 150th Anniversary, on fifteen regional botanic 
gardens, with a view to rejuvenating them and, in some cases, 
identifying and labelling plants for the first time. 


We saw an example of the neglect of these gardens which Mr 
Garnett described at the Buninyong Botanical Garden, which has 
a natural woodland setting and some fine trees, including an ave- 
nue of sequoias, and a romantic stream and bridge fringed with 
arum lilies, a large dam and an historic swimming pool dating 
from, we guessed, the 1880s or 1890s. 


The oldest garden of the tour was that at Mount Boninyong, 
dating perhaps from the 1850s or 1860s and predating the pres- 
ent homestead of 1884. The plantings are in front of the house, 
and are contained with box hedges or simple terracotta edging 
tiles. In the centre of the carriage loop is an imposing stand of 
pittosporum. 


Of interest to plantsmen (and women!) was Dr Heather Dick’s 
garden in Clarendon Street, Ballarat (visited on the optional fourth 
day and so not by all delegates to the conference). Dr Dick is 
especially interested in alpines and has a large collection in her 
garden, many of them grown from seed obtained from overseas, 
and almost all clearly labelled — an important point in a garden 
such as this. 


Another plantsman’s garden is St. Erth, near Blackwood, the 
home of Mr and Mrs Tom Garnett. St. Erth is set in a valley of 
blackwood, and is approached through old mines and brilliant 





HILLSIDE, BEAUFORT 


bursts of wild broom, which unfold to reveal beds of specific 
plantings set in green lawns. 


Up the hill and to the front of and behind the stone cottage 
built in the 1860s by a Cornish stonemason, Mr Garnett, who 
collects roses and daffodils bred by Alister Clark, has these 
planted in an English garden with a double border. Further up 
the hill is a kitchen garden of formal planting and radiant health, 
leading to an orchard entwined with clematis. At the top of the 
hill, looking down on the cottage, is a native garden where Mr 
Garnett is experimenting, in beds of pure sand, with eremophilas 
from Western and South Australia as well as other types of native 
plants. Native planting is also in blocks throughout the garden, 
as it winds down the hill, and behind the house is a formal herb 
garden and a rock garden. Across the road, in a previously un- 
used paddock, are some native grasses and Tasmanian natives. 


The drive through the Victorian landscape to reach the gar- 
den was a peaceful pastoral interlude. 
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Cottage Gardens of the Goldfields 


by Timothy Burger 


Gardening has always been a popular pastime over the years, 
and this applies no less to the Victorian goldfields of the last cen- 
tury, despite the often rigorous conditions. 


Sovereign Hill at Ballarat, an historical theme park with the 
aim of recreating life on the Ballarat goldfields between 1851 and 
1861, is developing several cottage gardens to give the visitor an 
insight into gardening practice and attitudes of the time. These 
range from the very formal and well kept garden of the Post Of- 
fice to that of the humble and rougher Miner’s Cottage. 


The first years on Ballarat in the 1850s saw little gardening 
as they were busy, unsettled times, the diggers rushing here by 
the thousands, with mining on a more or less seasonal basis. By 
the mid-1850s life had settled down to a more routine existence 
with the establishment of a sizeable town of over 25,000, and the 
influx of the diggers’ wives, most of whom had been left behind 
by husbands eager to join the rush. Thus gardening became more 
commonplace after the mid-1850s as photographs show. There 
can be no doubt that there was a considerable demand for plants, 
as several nurserymen established themselves at that time, the 
two most notable being Thomas Lang, a Scotsman, and George 
Smith, “late of Her Majesty’s gardens at Windsor Castle”. 
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By to-day’s standards, the gardening public was well catered 
for, as nurserymen offered not only huge stocks but also great 
ranges of plants. Lang’s nursery, by 1860, covered some twenty 
acres and he imported direct from Britain and the Cape of Good 
Hope, and also traded with other nurserymen throughout the 
Colonies. Baron von Mueller even supplied him with choice rar- 
ities and new introductions. 


Sovereign Hill’s gardens are all based on photographs of the 
period, and these show that in the cottage gardens at least most 
attention was given to the vegetable garden, as this could supply 
the household with cheap food and often a better diet. These 
gardens were laid out systematically in square or rectangular 
beds, with walkways in between. However, the methods used to 
define garden bed from path differed markedly, and our cottage 
gardens reflect this. The Miner’s Cottage employs rough bush 
poles; at the other extreme the Post Office has oiled hardwood 
boards held in place by wooden pegs. Another garden simply 
uses the mounding of soil to define beds, while another has fine 
gravel paths half the width of the beds. 


A seemingly endless range of varieties of vegetables and fruit 
trees were offered for sale. Each Sovereign Hill garden is stocked 


. fst 
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POST OFFICE GARDEN, MAIN STREET, SOVEREIGN HILL 
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TAYLOR COTTAGE, SPEEDWELL STREET, SOVEREIGN HILL 
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LONGWOOD GARDENS - PENNSYLVANIA 


Making a Chrysanthemum Ball 
by Peg Muntz 


To make your own Longwood Chrysanthemum Ball follow 
these instructions: 

Requirements — wire basket 35 cm wide; 9 lengths of 50 mm ¢ 
diameter metal rod, each 1.8 m long; 5 or 6 chrysanthemum plants 
(choose “cascading” varieties); basket liner; potting soil. f 

Converting the basket presents the only possible complica- 
tion. Persuade a friendly handyman to fabricate 9 tubes, 5 cm 
long, with a diameter sufficient to take the metal rods, and to 
weld these around the edge of the basket. Insert a rod into each § 
tube. : 

Support the basket on a stand so that the metal rods trail 
down and hang clear of the ground, and position this in full sun. 

Now proceed with the planting; place the basket liner in po- 
sition, fill with good potting soil and plant the chrysanthemums 
equally around the edge of the basket; water well. 
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Making a chrysanthemum ball (continued) 


Training the plants commences immediately. Allow the 
development of a total of eighteen stems so that two stems 
trail down each metal rod. Tie them to the rod every 15 cm 
and prune off any side shoots. For the plants to receive an 
equal measure of full sun, the basket should be turned a little 
each day. The plants should be kept well watered and given 
liquid fertilizer every two week. 

When the stems reach the ends, the rods are pulled under 
the basket and tied together, forming a 1.5m diameter ball 
which should be covered in flowers. ‘ 

At Longwood Gardens two gardeners are employed on 
the chrysanthemum balls full time from June until they are 
hung in the glasshouses for the Autumn Show in November 
— yes, five months! However, with an annual budget of $US9 
million the directors of Longwood take such expenses in their 
stride and, for me, the magnificence of these floral spectaculars 
made all their efforts worthwhile. 
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LONGWOOD - THE SQUARE GARDEN 


PHOTOS BY BILL MUNTZ 


LONGWOOD IN AUTUMN 
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JAPAN IN SPRING GARDEN TOUR 
13TH APRIL - 30TH APRIL 1985 


World Travel’s fascinating Blossom Time Tour promises 
fourteen wonder filled days in Japan’s loveliest 
gardens, temples and parks. It includes visits to ancient 
Kyoto, Hakone, Nikko and Nara and the modern cities 
of Nagasaki and Tokyo. Guide will be nurseryman/ 
garden writer Valerie Swane. For students of Ikebana to 
attend their World Conference, ten days in Hong Kong 
can be added to the tour. 


For further details please contact 
Valerie or Elwyn Swane 
Swane’s Nursery, Galston Road, Dural (Sydney) 2158. 
Telephone (02) 651-1322 
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according to its own style and character, although the varieties 
listed in contemporary catalogues are often difficult to obtain. | 
have been fortunate to obtain three varieties of tomato this sea- 
son, namely the plum, strawberry and yellow tomatoes. It is in- 
teresting to note that tomatoes, or love-apples as they were 
sometimes called, were commonly grown but were treated more 
as fruit than as vegetable. Other vegetables now infrequently met 
with but grown in the 1850s include New Zealand spinach, black 
radish, scorzonera, chicory, purslane and Jerusalem artichokes. 


Flower gardens were also systematically laid out, but were 
more expensive to set up and maintain as ornamental plants were 
not cheap. Layouts were usually on some geometric basis, often 
taking the familiar form of a central path leading to the front door, 


flanked by perhaps circular, oval or diamond shaped beds. At 
Sovereign Hill Taylor’s Cottage front garden, copied from a pho- 
tograph of 1859, features just this effect with diamond shaped 
beds. The Post Office garden by necessity is at the rear of the 
building and gives a very formal effect with an oval centre bed 
surrounded by a fine granite sand path. Methods of edging again 
differ — one uses quartz stones, which were very popular, and 
the others use bricks in a variety of ways, either laid end to end 
for a “saw-tooth” effect, or set out to give the “battlement” for- 
mal effect seen at the Post Office. Again, the gardens are well 
stocked with a representative collection of plants, in keeping with 
their occupant’s means and attitudes. 


However closely we may copy Ballarat gardens of the 1850s 
the features of several of them would seem to disappoint one 
expert of the day. George Smith, a local nurseryman mentioned 
earlier, had some disparaging remarks to make in his catalogue 
“The Cottage Gardener” of 1862, where he states “I have great 
and decided objections to the patchwork arrangments in many 
gardens up and down our streets; the only skill displayed is the 
wonderful number of beds of all shapes, known and unknown, 
cut out, or laid out on a given piece of ground; they always re- 
mind me of the old lady I knew some years ago who had a won- 
derful patchwork quilt, that had more patches than any other in 
the parish”. Not content with these remarks, Smith further ad- 
vises his clients to avoid the popular bricks, bottles, quartz stones, 
bones and wood as bed edgings as “they are so ungardenesque”. 


I hope Sovereign Hill’s 420,000 visitors each year forgive our 
several “ungardenesque” recreated gardens, and enjoy the feel 
of the 1850s attitudes towards gardening in its varying forms. 
Gardening fashions and fads may come and go, but surely an 
appreciation of them will not. 





Landscape Uses of Australian Plants in 


California 


If I may be permitted, I would like to dedicate this article toa 
very great Australian, Mr Ivo Hammet, the first President of the 
Society for Growing Australian Plants. It was my privilege to get 
to know Ivo briefly but thoroughly in the last month of his life. I 
just looked him up — out of the blue you might say — one day 
in Melbourne. I had heard of him and seen photos of his once 
famous garden. We liked each other immediately; fortunately 
there are people with whom you are totally at-ease from the very 
beginning, otherwise I don’t think life would be worth living. Ivo 
was eighty and had had a heart attack. Naturally his garden was 
therefore neglected. It may be true that gardening is good for you 
and that gardeners live long lives, but it is also sadly true that at 
the end, their life project, their gardens, are doomed to fail along 
with their masters. Of course I am used to old garden collections 
and the weeds didn’t bother me; in fact it was a beautiful day 
and a fine light shone on the golden grass out of which arose bits 
and pieces of, to me, astonishing plants — a yellow Calytrix, a 
lovely multi-coloured Aotus, a very hairy Beaufortia, and, down 
so low I had to part the grass to see it, a Darwinia in surprisingly 
good health. What a garden this must have been ! I wish I could 
tell you the long story of how, due to a cable mixup, I ran out of 
money and how Ivo’s generosity allowed me to continue my trip. 


by Lester Hawkins 


But it is more important to note that Ivo was saddened by divi- 
sions in the S.G.A.P. in Victoria. I have no desire to enter the 
politics of your societies; | don’t care whether the differences were 
between those interested in conservation and those primarily in- 
terested in gardening, or whether they were between the old and 
the young, the established and the new — it is really of no im- 
portance. I would only like to say that if there are divisions, you 
might consider transcending them in honour of Ivo’s memory — 
in the memory, that is, of a very great man, for you didn’t have 
to know Ivo for ten minutes to know that you were in the presence 
of someone totally humble and, at the same time, totally perfec- 
tionist and totally dedicated, all those qualities that go together 
— quite logically when you think about it — to make up the 
unmistakable signs of greatness — and that is a word I almost 
never use and certainly never use lightly. 

And now to my topic. At the very outset, I want to say that I 
am still in full scale revolt against what I consider the unnatural 
and stilted neo-formalism of most modern landscape architec- 
ture. In the United States these days most man-made landscapes 
consist of forms of Mondrian; paths are laid out using French 
curves and shrubs are planted in groups of ten or so for their 
massed formal effect. These groups can be anything; Cotoneas- 
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ter, Callistemon, Ceanothus, Photinia; little attention is paid to the 
plant as an individual, still less to its point of origin in nature. The 

_results can be neat enough but they are totally lacking in the charm 
and the excitement — the bizarre — that privileged places in 
nature always have and that gardens can have if we exercise our 
imaginations and work at them hard enough. For this reason, I 
think we should observe how plants and rocks occur in nature 
and then consider how to adapt this knowledge to our purposes. 
My thoughts therefore tend to run to the naturalistic placement 
of rock and to a carefully planned but unplanned-looking ar- 
rangment of shrubs and herbaceous plants. I have been experi- 
menting with gardens that have useful open spaces but no lawns; 
I have become almost obsessed with the idea of planting in “‘is- 
lands” and dispensing with paths in any formal sense altogether. 
I want gardens that are in consonance with the natural settings 
of California — which has, roughly, a Mediterranean climate like 
Western Australia’s — and which makes the fullest use of our 
limited water supplies. Finally I want the great art of gardens to 
continue, despite the fact that we have become a very busy people 
and have no access to cheap labour. Hence, my thoughts also 
run to labour saving devices — planting that will suppress weeds 
or make weeding easier and, alas, pre-emergent herbicides, to 
the use of which you will no doubt be averse. 

When | was first asked to write this, I naturally thought of how 
I could show you how my friends and I have used Australian 
plants, which we love almost as much as you do. But I also wanted 
to be of some use to you if that were possible. Hence, I decided 
also to show you how I have used our own native plants where 
this use was, to me, demanded by the natural setting. This cer- 
tainly does not mean that I want you to use Californian natives. 
My intention is, rather, to share my thoughts with you on this 
problem of the natural garden in a natural setting and also to 
learn from you so that we may both, by analogy so to speak, go 
on to invent better and more viable, more natural and more beau- 
tiful gardening styles. 

There are more Australian plants growing in California than 
you may imagine, but they have not all been wisely planted. If 
you travelled by highway through our state, you would often think 
you were in some extremely odd and unknown part of Australia. 
There are miles and miles of Acacia longifolia and Eucalyptus sid- 
eroxylon rosea, and more plants of Callistemon lanceolatus than 
you could imagine would ever exist; there are literally millions of 
them. Equally ubiquitous is the Tasmanian Blue Gum, Eucalyptus 
globulus, which many Californians think is our principle native 
tree and which is anathema to the members of the California Na- 
tive Plant Society. The fact is that some Australian plants con- 
veniently resist the effects of long summer drought and are far 
easier to grow than our own natives. 

However, in addition to these monotonous and banal plantings 
there are also a number of very memorable and beautiful ones. 
I wish I had time to go about the state photographing some of 
these for you. Outside Santa Barbara, for example, there is a 
stand of magestic old specimens of Eucalyptus citriodora. Look- 
ing one way, you see the ocean through their graceful trunks, 
and, on the other side are the green, brush-covered hills. The 
trees tower so far above our native vegetation that the two do 
not comment on each other but seem to exist side by side as though 
nature, and not man, had been at work there. 

San Francisco is a very windy and, in the summer, a very cold 
city for meteorological reasons too complex to describe here, but 
Eucalyptus ficifolia thrives. Near Fort Mason are old trees only 
about forty feet high, but very wide and densely bushy. They 


bloom throughout the year. This is something, incidently, that 
your late Mr Fairall observed when he visited us. Western Aus- 
tralian plants are evidently fooled by our Californian coastal cli- 
mate into “thinking” (so to speak) that the time is always late 
winter or very early spring, for some of them bloom almost con- 
tinuously. A wind blown plant of Dryandra praemorsa in my friend 
Richard Hick’s garden on the coast was only about three feet high 
but easily twenty feet across; it was never out of bloom. The same 
was true of a large Banksia grandis, which the wind finally blew 
over, but which lived on as a giant mat on the ground, sending 
up here and there its enormous spikes of bloom. These plants 
looked so much at home that it is difficult to imagine their having 
succumbed in the great frost of 1972 when, on December 11th, 
we had the coldest night in a hundred years. 

I should also tell you that many Californian farmsteads have 
beautiful old specimens of Eucalyptus viminalis and Eucalyptus 
camaldulensis as large as any I have seen in Australia. Inciden- 
tally, Iam sorry to have to report that it was primarily Western 
Australian plants that died of frost on that bitterly cold night — 
although only in those parts of the state exposed to the north 
wind; plants from other Australian states survived almost 
everywhere. 

I would like now to tell you about some Australian plants in 
my own garden, which I think of as an experimental ground. All 
these plants, and many more, have been propagated and sold in 
our nursery, and many of them have become favourites of mine 
for landscaping purposes. 

Grevillea paniculata has proved to be a most useful subject. 
This plant is four years old and nearly twenty feet across — a 
valuable spreader, in other words, for my “island” schema, which 
I shall describe to you later. The plant is high enough and dense 
enough to crowd out and shade out weeds, but low enough to 
make a good foreground for taller shrubs. When not in bloom, 
the shrub forms a large and ferny, light green mass. 

Grevillea aquifolia has many of the same qualities — one is 
fifteen feet across. We grow other spreading grevilleas — G. 
crithmifolia and G. lanigera for example, but these two are my 
favourites. 

While we are on the subject of grevilleas, two of my favourite 
small growing types are G. alpina and G. lavandulacea. Both of 
these plants look beautiful growing among rocks, which makes 
them very useful for California landscaping. The sun is too hot 
in most of California for European, indeed for our own alpines 


Garden Design Seminar 


The Australian Garden Journal is holding a week-end 
seminar on Home Garden Design, at the Craigieburn Hotel, 
Bowral, New South Wales, on Saturday and Sunday 30th and 
31st March 1985, 

The lecturer will be Mr John Patrick, M.Sc (Durham), M.Sc 
(London), Senior Lecturer in Amenity Horticulture at V.C.A.H. 
Burnley. Five lectures will be given on each day, covering such 
subjects as design principles, site analysis and site quality, the 
functional role of plants in the landscape, hard surfaces and water, 
and aesthetic considerations and plant ecology. 

Further details are available from: 

The Australian Garden Journal, 

P.O. Box 588, Bowral, N.S.W. 2576; tel (048) 61.1884. 
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Water Lilies 


All Colours 


Large Range of both Tropical and Hardy 
Also Aquatic, Marginal and Moisture Loving Plants 
Stockists of Pumps for Waterfalls, Fountains, Statues & Gargoyles. 
Do-It-Yourself Safe Low Voltage Garden Lighting 
for Paths, Ponds, Waterfalls & Patios. 


Write now for descriptive literature — $1.50 postage paid 


Che Mater Garden Nursery 
(Mountain Fisheries) 
P.O. Box 68C, EMERALD, VICTORIA 3782 


when brought down to low elevations. Many smaller Australian 
plants, however, take our rock garden conditions beautifully. 

Here are four other prize rock garden plants for our climate: 
Clematis gentianoides, Thysanotus multiflorus, Hibbertia procum- 
bens and Prostanthera aspalathoides. There are many others. 
Several programs could be devoted to Australian plants for warm 
climate rock gardens. 

Going back to the subject of useful plants, I have two plants 
of Melaleuca violaceae. These neat, well behaved shrubs take our 
heat and drought most successfully. They can serve roughly the 
same function in the landscape that clipped boxwoods do for the 
English — without the labour of clipping and with the added 
bonus of a light frosting of jewel-like flowers in early spring. 

Another good weed suppressing shrub for the verge of “is- 
land” plantings is Chorizema ilicifolia which quickly takes off for 
us and spreads eight feet in all directions. 

We put in seeds of about seventy-five of the smaller acacias 
one year and here are three of my favourites among the results: 
A. pulchella, A. boormanii and A. inophloia. The last-named 
makes extraordinary golden new growth above the glaucous older 
foliage which makes it appear to be in flower. This acacia also 
has a most beautiful reddish trunk with peeling bark — alto- 
gether a most colourful plant. 

Although callistemons are very common in California, I never- 
theless use the Harkness hybrid and “Reeve’s Pink” in my land- 
scaping, as well as C. speciosus and C. pinifolius var. viridis, which 
is small enough if trimmed occasionally, for the rock garden. 

Other Australian plants in my garden are: Melaleuca wilsonii, 
M. steedmani and M. pubescens, Isopogon formosus, Leptosper- 
mum nitidum and L. rotundifolium, Kunzea pedunculata and K. 
recurva var montana, Prostanthera stricta and P. lasianthos, Grev- 
illea punicea, G. glabella, G. asplenifolium and two chance grev- 
illea hybrid seedlings. | have also a very red form of G. 
lavandulacea that we think is promising. 

I would like at this point to tell you about some of the typical 
landscape situations in which I use Australian plants. You must 
keep in mind, of course, that your natives are exotics to us, in 
fact it might be said that Australia is for us what the Himalayas 
were for the British fifty years ago, a source of new and mar- 
vellous plant material, some but not all of which can be adapted 
to our climate. 





One is a three acre city garden whose primary function was 
to accommodate a very large collection of succulent plants. Here 
1 used Australian shrubs and trees to serve a double function; 
they are specimens in their own right and they provide afternoon 
shade in the very hot climate of the area — shade for a part of 
the plant collection, that is. The plantings here are in islands and 
there are no paths in the usual sense. In this case the islands were 
mounded and set with rock to provide a rocky terrain effect and 
to give the plantings extra drainage. In the four and a half years 
since the garden was begun, the Eucalyptus coccifera has put on 
amazing growth, as has a very silvery form of Acacia pendula. 

The second is a housing development of the type fashionable 
in the U.S.A. I planted this apartment complex somewhat in the 
English gardening style using all manner of exotic plants. How- 
ever the plantings are not at all formal and stilted. In a corner 
where the plants are almost all Australian, the mintbush has been 
a pleasant surprise in that it remains good looking when not in 
bloom. On the same project is a clipped hedge of Grevillea “Can- 
berra hybrid”. Grevilleas of this type lend themselves very well 
to clipping. I once had the job of filling a narrow planting bed 
around one of those featureless, stark white bank buildings. I used 
the yellow flowered form of Grevillea juniperina — sometimes 
known as G. sulphurea. By keeping the side branches trimmed, 
the result has been a tall, narrow curtain of deep green that has 
given the building style. 

Next is an eighteen acre development on which we worked 
hard to preserve nature. A member of the city planning depart- 
ment, an engineer and I spent three weeks staking and re-stak- 
ing, siting and re-siting buildings, roads and other constructions 
just to preserve trees. What with the delay in the start of con- 
struction, this cost many thousands of dollars. The developer, 
however, is an enlightened man of the type not often found in 
that industry. 

Then there was a modest country garden of our native plants. 
I planned this for a retiring couple who did the work themselves. 
The garden is about two acres. Actually the only real work was 
done in the first two months. Since then the garden has been 
almost self-maintaining. Despite our six months of iron-clad sum- 
mer drought, it has never been watered. The formula is simple: 
the hillside was marked out into islands that took up about 15% 
of the total area. The rest of the space was treated with pre-emer- 
gent herbicides, and now the spreading shrubs of the islands are 
rapidly covering the hillside. Also the island schema allows the 
roots of the shrubs to seek out ground water over a sizeable space. 
A little imagination can easily make the transition to an Aus- 
tralian setting and a planting of Australian shrubs, of which you 
have so many for this purpose. 
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I would like to make one last remark. I am devoted to the art 
of gardens. I think it is an excellent idea to create gardens using 
one’s native plants but I also think that this is not enough. I know 
badly planned gardens of California’s natives that only succeed 
in looking ill-assorted. We ought not to despise Margery Fish, 
Gertrude Jekyll and other past masters of the art. They may 
have overdone phrases like “foliage contrast” and have been too 
little aware of the natural ecology of plants, but they nevertheless 
succeeded in accomplishing that small miracle — the creation 
of small areas of great and captivating charm in our world. The 
fact that we are busy discovering the horticulture of our natives 
does not excuse us from using the same extraordinary care that 
made the best English gardens great. We are not first-born; we 
live in history and if we combine its lessons with what we learn 
from nature (and we work hard enough) we can succeed. Like 
all arts, the authentic art of gardens is not easy. 

Note: this is the edited version of a lecture given to 
the WA. branch of the Society for Growing Australian 
Plants a few years ago and is reproduced here with 
the permission of that Society and of the author. 
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Notes on some Private Gardens 
in the United States 


The following are among the gardens to be visited 
during The Australian Garden Journal's Garden Tour of 
the Eastern United States, in June this year. 


In Connecticut. 


Frederick J. McGourty is a landscape designer, lecturer, nurs- 


seryman, consultant and writer. For fifteen years he was editor 
of the Brooklyn Botanic Gardens Garden Handbook series; he 
is the author of “The Nursery Source Manual” and “American 


Gardens, a Traveller’s Guide”. Early this year a book he has writ- _ 


ten jointly with Pamela Harper entitled “Perennials, how to se- 
lect, grow and enjoy them” will be published. Christopher Lloyd 
awarded him an uncharacteristic accolade when he said that 
McGourty was “among the few writers I can read not merely with 
pleasure but with grunts and snorts of approval; which means he 
says things which I would like to have said myself...” - 

Frederick McGourty retired from Brooklyn Botanic Gardens 
to concentrate on his showcase garden, Hillside, in the hills of 
northern Connecticut. His main interest is hardy perennials, and 
he has more than 800 kinds, arranged in island beds and stone- 
wall edged borders. Hillside to-day is one of America’s most pho- 
tographed private gardens. 

A few years ago Frederick McGourty and his wife Mary-Ann 
— who also teaches short courses in hardy perennials — started 
Hillside Nursery in part of the garden; this, not surprisingly, spe- 
cialises in uncommon hardy perennials of note. Mr McGourty 
was the first recipient of the New York Botanical Garden’s Dis- 
tinguished Educator in Plant Studies Award, and also the first 
recipient of the American Horticultural Society’s Gunlogson 
Medal. 

A short distance from Hillside is Great Mountain Forest, the 
property of Mr Edward C. Childs, a rock garden in the traditional 
style and described as one of the finest in the eastern United 
States. A few miles away is another more eclectic garden, Mills- 
tream, the property of Mr and Mrs H. Lincoln Foster. This is a 
garden of several acres that has been carved out of the attractive 


hillside. It is part woodland garden with a range of native plants, 
an upland meadow, and a rock garden constructed along a sce- 
nic, meandering stream. Mr Lincoln Foster is a Past President of 
the American Rock Garden Society, and author of America’s most 
highly regarded book on rock gardens. 

On the Connecticut coast, in the village of Stonington, Eleanor 
Perenyi lives in a white clapboard house, built by a clergyman 
just after the Civil War, and surrounded by a garden of three- 
quarters of an acre. She will be known to many as the author of 
that delightful book “Green Thoughts”, but she describes herself 
as a writer first and a gardener a poor second. 

On gardening she has fixed, sometimes controversial ideas. 
She says that “something in my brain demands Euclidean ge- 
ometry”, which does not exclude circles but does rule out mean- 
dering shapes that some gardeners like; so her beds are mostly 
rectangular. She doesn’t believe in planting diagrams — ‘I prefer 
to apply my paint, as it were, straight to the canvas, scraping 
away the mistakes as they occur”. She describes her garden as 
energy-intensive — ‘the energy it consumes is mostly my own”, 
and is a passionate believer in organic gardening; she says she 
spends $25 to $30 a year on fertilizers and not a cent on pesti- 
cides or herbicides. 


In Pennsylvania. 

Hedgeleigh Spring, at Swarthmore, a few miles outside Phil- 
adelphia, has been owned by the Cresson family for three gen- 
erations. Its history goes back to 1883 when the first Cresson 
built a Victorian farmhouse; this still stands, two blocks away, 
but between 1909 and 1911 his son, William Cresson snr, built 


‘the present house in a grove of white oak, beech and black gum. 


He spent the last fifty years of his life in designing and con- 
structing the garden, but when he died in 1959 its upkeep had 
to take second place to William jnr’s priority of raising a family. 
Restoration started in 1970, with William jnr’s two sons, Charles 
and Richard, playing leading roles. 

The existing garden is on a two-acre site, whose gentle slope 
ends at a stream and a pond garden. It is divided, by a tenth of 
a mile of dry stone walls, into ten distinct areas; these include a 
pond garden with astilbes and primulas (the latter being a Cres- 
son family tradition), a rose and perennial garden which is half 
surrounded by a U-shaped white picket fence, a woodland gar- 
den which includes a number of dwarf rhododendron species, 
including R. keiskei, and a fern garden in which there are a num- 
ber of native osmunda ferns. 

The garden now contains over a thousand different plants, all 
of which are catalogued, the records giving information on 
sources, performance over a number of years, and so on. 


In Maryland. 

“Tens-Kwau-Ta-Waw”, at Lutherville, is the home of Mr and 
Mrs J. Fife Symington jnr; the name is American Indian for “Place 
of Peace”. 

The garden was designed by Russell Page, and contains an 
interesting collection of trees and shrubs, some of them 150 years 
old. Mrs Symington says that there is also “thanks to Russell, 
what we call our Bird Garden — flowering shrubs, perennials 
and dwarf conifers; and two long herbaceous borders — and, 
our latest project, a wildflower garden in a little glen, with a 
stream, ponds and a bog garden”. 


(Note: full details of this tour, leaving on 8th June, are avail- 
able from Dennis Weatherall, Allways Travel Pty Ltd, 14th floor 
82 Elizabeth Street, Sydney 2000; tel. (02) 235.1022.) 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Stumbling on Melons 


by T.R.Garnett; published by Lothian Publishing Co. 
Pty Ltd, Melbourne; recommended retail price $24.95. 
reviewed by Tim North 


This book is a selection of articles written by Mr Garnett for 
the Melbourne “Age” over the past few years. 

The author states, in his Introduction, that the “birth” of his 
new career as a journalist was entirely fortuitous. Fortuitous it 
may have been, but I would add that it was one of the best things 
that ever happened to gardening journalism in this country — 
and no doubt a lucky break for “The Age”. For he writes very 
well. 


I often wonder why it is that, while the pursuit of gardening 
evokes so much beauty, mystery and poetry, most people who 
write about it, at least in Australia, manage to do so in such a 
boring, prosaic fashion. Tom Garnett is one exception. 


Not all the articles are about gardening. Some are about Na- 
tional Parks, odd characters from the gold-mining era, birds (Mr 
Garnett is a knowledgeable ornithologist as well as gardener), 
about travels in northern Queensland and in Western Australia. 
Most are quite short — good bed-time reading — and almost all 
have an evocative quality which I find quite entrancing. Take his 
description of a rather unusual garden in the far north: “Behind 
the coconut grove, in which fishing nets hang to dry as if ina 
shrine, and where water tintinnabulates over shells into a bowl 
for rinsing feet, lies the dwelling, mostly open-sided, much of it 
built of teak salvaged from a wreck. Beneath the stone chimney 
a fire burns for eight months of the year, a process doubly useful 
— to keep out the chill of evening and to consume the acacia 
logs which must be cut on a three year cycle if light is to reach 
the garden. Bookcases make inglenooks and beanbags serve for 
chairs”. 


He is sometimes contentious: “In the vegetable garden a hoe 
is a valuable tool, not least in providing a dust mulch if there is 
nothing better, but among flowers and shrubs it is as crude an 
instrument as a garden rake for combing hair”. He can also be 
very, very funny: his “Ruth Draper’s Ghost visits” is nothing short 
of hilariously brilliant. 


Jenny Phillips’ drawings of plants and parts of plants are quite 
beautiful — but I wonder why they have been positioned in the 
text with such curious disregard for relevance; the aforemen- 
tioned far northern garden, for example, is illustrated with a pretty 
dianthus, and an article on wattles with a grape hyacinth. 

If you haven’t already bought this book don’t, whatever you 
do, miss out on it. Buy it to-day (or berrow it if you must). It’s a 
gem, and I mean a gem, which my dictionary defines as “some- 
thing prized for beauty and perfection”. 


And the title — you may be wondering about that. It comes 
from a poem by Andrew Marvel (1621 to 1678): 
“What a wond’rous life is this I lead ! 
Ripe apples drop about my head 
Stumbling on melons as I pass, 
Insnar’d with flow’rs, I fall on grass”. 
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The Garden Heritage of New 
Zealand 


by Mary Burnard; published by Phoenix Press, 
Wellington; approximately $NZ39.00. 
reviewed by Trevor Nottle. 


Having recently been in New Zealand I was very pleased when 
my hosts there presented me with a copy of this book as it will 
provide a splendid reminder both of my stay and of the gardens 
I visited. I was able to visit many of the private gardens shown in 
this book, to meet and talk with the people who made them and 
to see gardens which are very different to our own. The book 
captures the differences very well and for this reason will be a 
very useful companion to John Patrick’s forthcoming book. 


It is presented as a series of photographs accompanied by a 
commentary on the garden and its making and development by 
the owner. This makes the format rather similar to the well-known 
pair of books from England “The Englishwoman’s Garden” and 
“The Englishman’s Garden”, but in this case the genders are not 
separated. More important differences are that most of the gar- 
dens are attached to fairly modest homes and homesteads, and 
that very few of the gardens pre-date 1900; many are post-war 
homes and some are as recent as 1982 ! Only one is owned by 
a professional horticulturist, so the general approach is that with 
which we are familiar in Australia. One of the gardens, “Ka- 
ponga”, has recently been given over to the care of the Queen 
Elizabeth II National Trust so that it can be cared for past the 
lives of its makers. It is open to the public every day. Another 
garden, “Omahanui” in Auckland is open to the public during 
the rose season — the views of these owners will be of interest 
to those in Australia with similar plans. 


Naturally the conditions which affect gardens will be of inter- 
est to readers and the book clearly illustrates the influence of 
generally colder winters and higher rainfall spread over the year. 
Water as a garden feature seems far more widespread and water- 
loving plants abound — Hostas, Ligularias, Chatham Island For- 
get-me-not, Ferns, Primulas, and Meconopsis are all present in 
mouth-watering profusion. Rhododendrons, Azaleas and Mag- 
nolias are also seen in large numbers as well as other trees from 
temperate climates, and it’s a pity that there are not a few pho- 
tographs to illustrate the glorious autumn colour that must surely 
develop. Other differences which struck me were that even in 
the grandest gardens built structures are very little used; there 
seems not to be much terracing, walling, or building of steps, nor 
was much use made of formal approaches to gardens, but infor- 
mal woodland is a very strong point. It is also instructive to note 
how pervasive has been the influence of Nancy Steen and the 
revival of old roses — ‘Schuylenburg”, “Omahanui” and “Fren- 
sham” are just three that were featured. 


Overall the book is most attractive, being produced on high 
quality paper and with more than 200 colour photographs; the 
text is interesting and varied, reflecting the interests of the own- 
ers, and the book has some historical importance as the first of 
its kind in the southern hemisphere. Need I add that with the 
current exchange rate the price should convert to a most attrac- 
tive Australian equivalent. 


The Art of Planting 


by Graham Stuart Thomas; published by Dent in 
association with the National Trust; recommended 
retail price $34.95. 

reviewed by John Patrick. 


Graham Stuart Thomas needs no introduction. His gardening 
books are modern classics represented on the shelves of most 
gardeners; it is largely through him that the shrub roses enjoy 
their present popularity and ground-cover planting is recognized 
as a significant technique in modern garden design. 


Following his recent retirement a spate of books has appeared 
under his name, including one on trees and another on the rec- 
reation of historic gardens. “The Art of Planting” is the most 
recent. There has been an obvious lack of information in this area, 
but this work is disappointing, and in my view fails to fill the gap. 


There is no doubt that Planting Design is perceived by many, 
both amateur gardeners and professionals, as the most difficult 
part of their art. Clearly it is not a subject about which definitive 
points may be made, for muchis a matter of taste. Equally clearly 
there are planting combinations which come about by chance or 
which are the product of a bold imagination and these give gar- 
dens their individual qualities. Not all of these can be written 
about. However, the principles behind successful planting 
schemes can be analysed. 


Graham Thomas deals with historical traditions of planting 
design, but these accounts are frequently too brief and superficial. 


As would be expected, colour and texture receive initial at- 
tention since these are the raw materials of planting design. I felt 
dissatisfied after reading these sections, uncertain that the au- 
thor had provided enough detailed information to enhance my 
understanding of the subject. It may be a subject about which 
detailed writing is impossible since I know of no text which un- 
dertakes the task satisfactorily. 


The brief nature of written accounts can be seen from those 
dealing with trees (5 pages), shrubs (9 pages), perennials (3 pages) 
and bulbs (6 pages). Such brief accounts fail to do justice to the 
potential and significance of these plant groups in planting design. 


Sadly there seems to be little continuity within the text. Two 
pages of “Water in Gardens” simply do not provide any signifi- 
cant detail and sit unhappily within the total work. I have the 
feeling that many of the component characters would be better 
as separate articles or essays in magazines. 


However, there are valuable contributions which remind us of 
aspects of planting design deserving our attention. Most useful 
is a month by month account of fragrance in the garden. This is 
an aspect of planting design of great value and interest; it is han- 
dled more thoroughly than many other subjects and is the prod- 
uct of a lecture given to the Royal Horticultural Society. 


What is especially frustrating in the work is that the author 
identifies problems of planting design in smaller gardens but fails 
to provide answers for the amateur gardener, satisfying himself 
with the observation “. . . how should we achieve the same dra- 
matic contrast in a garden only fifty feet square?” How should 
we indeed? It would be nice to hear the author’s suggestions. 


Plants are Graham Thomas’ strong points and inevitably much 
of the book relates to them. This is done by the discussion of 
groups of plants according to their texture and foliage charac- 
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People’s Republic of China, from May 25th to June 
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A FEW VACANCIES STILL EXIST. 


teristics. Flower colour, it is interesting to note, is ignored among 
these major lists and receives limited attention at the end of the 
book. This is a praiseworthy balance since it means that flowers, 
so often the predominant aspect of planting design and of gar- 
dening books, now take a back seat. 


Groups considered include large-leaved plants, sword-like 
leaves, grassy leaves, plants of feathery effect, yellow-flushed 
foliage, grey and glaucous leaves, and fastigiate trees and shrubs. 
While these are immensely useful lists their value is greatly re- 
duced because many subjects are not available in Australia. How 
valuable similar lists would be if they included Australian native 
plants and South African subjects of value in Australian gardens. 


The book closes with invaluable lists of plants in flower at the 
same time. These are identified not in the basis of seasonal pe- 
riods but as planting associations, thus “Lilac Period” or “Linden 
Period”. For those wishing to plan seasonal groups (or having 
the space for separate gardens) these will provide invaluable 
assistance. : 


It is frustrating that there is no planning of a planting scheme 
to show the way in which this might be done. Christopher Lloyd 
tried this in his “Adventurous Gardener”, this author gives some 
initial pointers in his “Three Gardens”, but here is the opportu- 
nity to expand these ideas and enlarge upon them. Equally val- 
uable would be the analysis of and presentation of plans for 
planting schemes prepared by the author for the National Trust 
so identification of plants and the provision of plans should not 
be impossible. 


Mention of photographs brings me to the illustrative material 
in the book. Much of it is excellent, the planting schemes are of 
the widest range showing colour combinations of every type — 
the cool, the hot, the contrasting and the harmonious. The greater 
contrast may be seen in the two plates of Cliveden, Bucking- 
hamshire; against an east facing wall soft colours of delphiniums, 
pink roses, red and purple clematis, purple delphiniums and nu- 
merous yellow plantings. No two slides better illustrate the di- 
versity of achievement available to gardeners. 


While Graham Thomas airs several interesting ideas and con- 
cepts in this new book it is something of a hotch-potch without 
enough continuity of thread to tie it together. There is still plenty 
of opportunity for a thorough book on this fascinating and all 
important subject for gardeners. 
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Book Notes 


The Garden Gourmet 

This ‘is a delightful little book of recipes written by Rosslyn 
Sweetapple with sketches by Terry Cameron, for the Garden 
Committee of the National Trust of Australia (NSW). The Gar- 
den Committee raises funds for the restoration and maintenance 
of gardens within National Trust properties, and the proceeds 
from the sale of this book will be devoted to that end. Recom- 
mended retail price is $9.95. 


A Garden History of Geelong 

A garden history of Geelong, extending to Colac and Camp- 
erdown, entitled “Growing Together” has been written by George 
Jones as a contribution to the celebration of Victoria’s 150th 
Anniversary. Dr David Churchill has written a foreword to the 
book. Copies are available from the author, PO Box 549 Geelong 
3220, for $29.00, or from the National Trust (Victoria), R.A.CM,, 
Australian Red Cross, and from local nurseries and bookshops; 
the regular retail price is $34.95. 


Growing Perennials 


by Trevor Nottle; published by Kangaroo Press, 
Sydney; recommended retail price $1795 (hard cover), 
$12.95 (soft cover). 

reviewed by Tim North. 


According to a recent horticultural trade journal 1984 was 
“The Year of the Perennial”, at least in New South Wales which 
has never noticeably been perennial country hitherto. Trevor 
Nottle’s timing, therefore is once again “spot on” - his “Growing 
Old-fashioned Roses” road the crest of a popularity wave in 1983. 

To my knowledge there has been only one book previously 
published on perennials (it also covered bulbous plants) for Aus- 

tralasian conditions; this was written and published in New Zea- 
land and is, I imagine, now out of print. This book will, therefore, 
doubtless find a ready and rapidly growing market. 

Hardy perennials being, to many gardeners in this country, a 
largely unexplored field, it is best to look on this book as an in- 
troduction to the subject rather than as a concise guide. It is not, 
for a start, a very large book — 104 pages, including 16 pages 
of colour photographs, reference list, index, etc. The latest edi- 
tion of Graham Thomas’ “Perennial Garden Plants” (probably 
the best book on the subject, but written, of course, for the north- 
ern hemisphere) runs to nearly 400 pages. 

Nevertheless, Trevor Nottle deals with the basics, such as 
propagation, planting, pest and disease control and so on, quite 
adequately. In the chapter entitled “The Herbaceous Border”, 
extensive quotations from Gertrude Jekyll take us, via Edna 
Walling, to a statement which, we would imagine, describes the 
main purpose of the book: “Hopefully the scene is now set for 
our own version of the herbaceous border, built on an apprecia- 
tion of its provenance as a garden tradition and an understanding 
of its limitations in our warm and dryish climate”. Unfortunately 
this scene does not fully materialise. Two imaginary examples 
are given; an early summer border in the “cottage” style, anda 
late summer one in the “garden picture” style. Unfortunately these 
will not be of much use to gardeners who do not enjoy the cold 
winters of the Adelaide Hills, or who have to endure the humid 
late summer of the N.S.W. coast — they will have little luck with 
large-flowered hybrid Clematis or with tall bearded iris, and so 
will have to adapt these examples to their own circumstances. 





Similarly, the injunction, in a later chapter, not to forget the more 
delicate forms of Syringa will be of little use to gardeners in such 
areas. Admittedly, we do, eventually, find some suggestions for 
“a border giving a tropical effect”, but these are rather sketchy 
and one has the feeling that the author is not entirely at home in 
such surroundings. 

There are signs, too, of over-hasty preparation — some spell- 
ing mistakes, some incorrect names; and I wonder why, out of 
the sixteen colour pages, three had to be devoted to iris and two 
more to daylilies? 

So this book has its limitations; if it didn’t it would be three 
times the size and at least twice the price. Look on it as an in- 
troduction, and you will learn a good deal from it. 


My Favourite Gardening Book 


In the fourth of this series Margaret Barrett writes 
about her favourite gardening book. Margaret is a 
free-lance book editor; she was editor of “The 
Australian Gardener’s Diary” (1979), the “Edna Walling 
Book of Australian Garden Design” (1980) and of Peter 
Watts’ “Historic Gardens of Victoria” (1983). 

“And that”, said the tourist guide, “is where Mr Lloyd does 
his writing.” Christopher Lloyd’s fifteenth century Sussex house 
“Great Dixter” was restored before World War | by Sir Edwin 
Lutyens and it holds many treasures, but the little desk with ra- 
diator alongside and folded travelling rug beneath just has to be 
of interest to anyone whose favourite gardening book is “The 
Well-Tempered Gardener”. 

The great man’s feet were not, just then, resting on their 
makeshift cushion, though he was supposed to be around the 
place somewhere. (“Look out for a gentleman with lots of whis- 
kers”, suggested the guide, who had somehow failed to notice 
that every fifth tripper answered that description.) Though we 
didn’t run him to earth, Christopher Lloyd has subsequently spent 
considerable time at his modest desk, with someone else’s po- 
tential favourite, 

“The Adventurous Gardener” (Allen Lane), now available and 
attracting attention. 

I’m content to stick with the earlier book, for its name has 
irresistible associations for lovers of J.S. Bach’s preludes and 
fugues, and its contents are annually, biennially and perennially 
rewarding. “The Well-Tempered Gardener” is temporarily out- 
of-print, but is returning in both a Viking hardcover edition and 
as a Penguin paperback. 

It’s not just what Christopher Lloyd can tell us about gardens 
and gardening that’s so endearing; it’s also his way of conveying 
the information. At the end of several pages on pruning, for in- 
stance, he sums up: “Pruning, then, is as full of traps as of re- 
wards. It is better to do none than the wrong kind . . . some of 
the finer points of differing treatments that can be applied to the 
same species can only be learned from accumulated experience, 
from a study of the theory of the subject, and, most important 
of all, by using your loaf.” He then approaches other garden jobs 
in a similar spirit. Planting should be done at the optimum time 
of the year — Lloyd's “official pronouncement”. But he really 
believes in doing a job when he wants to do it, “and to hell with 
the consequences”. Weeding has “a kind of soothing monotony” 
about it, and is not to be despised. Getting right down on your 
knees may be undignified, but efficient hand-weeding requires 
you to be close to the scene of operations. Lloyd likes annual 
flowers for their “gaiety and freshness”, their “enjoy us while 
you may” quality. He favours tapestries of flowering plants, with . 
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no canvas showing, rather than collections of so-called perfect 
blooms. 

And on he goes, through “Features” (among them bulbs, ferns, 
herbs, roses, colour) to “The Fallible Plant”, “The Fallible Gar- 
dener” and the seasonal highlights of an English garden. Lloyd’s 
garden is indisputably English, but gardeners everywhere can 
learn from it. 

“The Well-Tempered Gardener” is the book that sent me on 
a Britrail pilgrimage to Northiam, via Hastings. The house and 
that desk were an unexpected bonus; the garden, designed by 
Lutyens and developed first by Nathaniel Lloyd and then by his 
son, was the Mecca in mind. The garden was indeed lovely, ex- 
cept perhaps for the solemn silliness of its topiary. It was com- 
forting as well as disappointing, however, to find that the Long 
Border, splendid at its much-photographed peak, was obviously 
in need of attention that spring. Christopher Lloyd would, of 
course, have been the first to admit it. 





Cottage Garden Notes 


by Mary Davis 


Horticultural Draughts 

The nomenclature of plant species produces a constant flow 
of articles in trade journals and garden publications. To the av- 
erage gardener buying a plant whose bloom is admired and de- 
sired it matters little what the label says, but there is a growing 
army of dedicated soil-ticklers to whom it does matter, because 
knowing the species name gives one the opportunity to research 
the growth habit, soil requirements, best location, etc. 

In the spring of 1982 purchased, according to various labels, 
fourteen species of campanula of which nine turned out to be C. 
poscharskyana. In the long wet summer and autumn of 1984 these 
flowered magnificently but they certainly caused me some vex- 
ation. Apart from time spent poring over references it was ex- 
asperating to find the species description or its synonym simply 
did not match. 

Commecially available aquilegia are just such a lottery. Four 
times I have bought A. alpina only to find they were A. vulgaris 
or McKana hybrids. Is it ignorance or dishonesty that causes us 
to find wrong labels on plants for sale? Not withstanding both the 
old-fashioned short spurred Granny’s Bonnets and their newer 
cousins the big long spurred hybrids, both give generously of their 
beauty, and they and various bell and star forms of campanula 
have been planted in the east garden in semi shade. 

Eight metres in from the front alignment on the east boundary 
is a huge dark green Cupressus macrocarpa and beyond it, just 
inside the fence, a row of Hymenosporum flavum has been 
planted, not only for their perfume but more importantly for the 
light shade they will cast on a row of camellias, all of which have 
been chosen for their value in decorative work. Beneath these 
are azaleas, aquilegias, campanulas, single and double white wind 


anemones, A. hupehensis, nerines and platycodons, all giving a 


succession of colour in their various seasons. 

The delightful old single and double Aquilegia vulgaris pre- 
cede the McKana hybrids and both have an extended range of 
colours. Campanula portenschlagiana (syn murialis) has deep lav- 
ender-blue bells in spring and summer along with C. poschar- 
skyana in blue, white and lavender pink, plus a large belled form 
sold as C. grandis but correctly it should be called C. punctata. 
Its long, fat creamy-pink bells are dotted maroon-red inside, and 





produced on 50 cm stems over a long period. 

‘Along the edge of this long bed are many mat-forming ground- 
cover plants, such as Campanula carpatica, C.garganica, C. iso- 
phylla and C. isophylla alba; the latter is particularly charming 
as it spills over the edge of a tub, but it is necessary to keep 
propagating new plants as it is easily lost in humid weather. 

The soil under the cupressus dries out very quickly because 
of the mass of roots close to the surface, and is acid from the 
continuous mulch of falling conifer needles, fine though they be. 
It is possible to learn what will and will not survive close to its 
huge trunk by playing horticultural draughts. 

Nandina domestica, Osmanthus heterophyllus, the soft furry 
leaved peppermint geranium Pelargonium tomentosum, a deep 
blue periwinkle Vinca major and the lovely little Erigeron karvin- 
skianus (syn mucronatus) are among the successes. Plants which 
would not advance have been moved to better locations. Still on 
the east boundary but north of the cupressus are blue and white 
plumbagos which look great spilling out through fences. 

Not far from the cupressus and across the path from the first 
camellias planted is a five metre high macadamia, M. ternifolia, 
which produced a reasonable crop last season despite years of 
neglect and the root opposition of three lilli pillies, now removed. 
I was told “You won’t grow anything under that tree because they 
poison the soil”. Locally domiciled is a man who worked with 
macadamia nuts in Hawaii and who testified that it was not so, 
but that they do resent deep holes being dug among their surface 
roots. All kinds of shallow rooted plants now cover the bare earth 
including the wild strawberry, Duchesnea indica. It has attractive 
foliage, yellow flowers and bright red insipid fruit, and romps along 
with the variegated periwinkle and Viola hederacea. They are 
broken by the upwards thrusting leaves of Iris japonica, Iris pal- 
lida “Variegata” and a clump of Clivea miniata. 

The macadamia was on a small embankment created when 
the first drive was cut in for horse drawn vehicles and it presented 
a challenge. A large sheet of black polythene, 4 m x 2 m, was 
spread over the root zone on the slope and covered very gen- 
erously with good soil to fill the gutter of the old drive. Into this 
soil have been planted two Mahonia beali and various smaller 
plants and ground-covers, so that the macadamia is now at the 
top of a bed which flows gently down to the English oak, Quercus 
robur, our pride and joy. Beneath its spreading boughs is the green 
and white garden — but more of that later. 


Woodside herks 


Specialising in useful 
plants - culinary, 
aromatic, medicinal, 
insect repellents 


and trees. Many rare 
varieties. 


WOODSIDE FARM 
R.M.B. 100C 
GEORGES RIVER ROAD 
KENTLYN, 
via CAMPBELLTOWN, 2560 
PHONE (046) 25-3086 


Nursery open 10am-4pm 
Monday to Saturday 
CLOSED SUNDAY 
Send 60c for list 
Wholesale supplies available 
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“Multi-change’”’ interchangeable 
tool heads 


Three years ago the Research and Development Department 
of WOLF TOOLS, a Company well known throughout Europe 
for its innovative and labour-saving designs of garden tools, de- 
cided to develop an entirely new range of hand tools for the gar- 
dener, which would reflect on the latest technological 
achievements in manufacture of the eighties. At the same time 
three major WOLF principles had to be incorporated into the new 
designs: 

1. Most of the tools had to operate by pulling or plough method, 
enabling the operator to work in an upright and less tiring position. 

2. Tool head to handle fixing had to be instant without the 
need for a screw or nail. 

3. The new tools would still have to cater for the seven stages 
of soil cultivation covering all essential gardening jobs through- 
out the different seasons. 

The outcome of this work is a new range of garden hand tools 
called “Multi-change”, which incorporates 25 tool heads which 
are all interchangeable with only one handle by a new and world 
patented “snap-lock” joint which works as easily as the car safety 
belt. 

As no two people are of the same height, a choice of three 
lengths of “snap-lock” handles are available, 130 cm, 150 cm 
and 170 cm, allowing the customer to work in a comfortable up- 
right position. During their research WOLF found that for many 
garden owners the tight and tidy storage of their garden tools 
was a real problem. This problem too could be overcome with 
the “Multi-change” system, because tool heads can be stored on 
a rack or shelf and in a fraction of the space normally required 
for long-handled tools. 

The current selection of 18 working heads follows the WOLF 
soil-flow design. The angle of the prongs is set in such a way that 
they will work into the soil without downward pressure, simply 
by pulling the tool forward. The desired depth of cultivation is 
easily controlled by raising or lowering the handle during work. 

Cold-rolled high carbon steel of 8 mm diameter has been used 
in the manufacture of the prongs, providing 30% more strength 
than normal steel. 

Each tool head is mounted on to a solid square bracket to pre- 
vent twisting of the head during work and a rubber buffer en- 
sures a tight fit on to the handle. The “snap-lock” handle is fitted 
with a new fibre reinforced, oval, unbreakable socket within an 
aluminium tube incorporating the instant joint system and quick 
release button. When tool head and handle are snapped together 
they provide a strong, well balanced and modern garden hand 
tool. 

The “Multi-change” range includes a crumbler, grubber and 
cultivator, a multi-hoe, soil and bow rakes, a seed sower, bow and 
draw hoes, cultiweeder, double hoe, push-pull weeder, lawnliner, 
springtine, longspan and flexi rakes, aerator rake and roller aer- 
ator rake. 

As well as the “Multi-change” range WOLF TOOLS also mar- 
ket a full standard range of garden tools, which includes a row 
marker, all-steel dibber, bulb planter, pendulum weeder, clean- 
line edger, ridger, trowels, etc. New products include a hollow- 
tine aerator, tree loppers and a “Portax” labour saving, forward 
tipping wheelbarrow. WOLF shears and secateurs have received 
the highest recommendations for quality and performance by 
West Germany’s Consumer Tests, and WOLF secateurs are Eu- 
rope’s best selling secateurs. 


WOLF garden tools are available from leading garden centres 
and hardware stores. In case of difficulty, or for further infor- 
mation, contact: 

WOLF Gardening Equipment Pty Ltd, 451 Bridge Road, 
Richmond, Vic. 3121 (telephone (03) 429.8247). 


A New Garden Shop 


Duane Norris and Associates, garden designers, have re- 
cently opened a showroom and office in Queen Street, Wool- 
lahra — a near city Sydney suburb. Besides providing a 
professional design service they have anumber of interesting and 
unusual items for sale in the showroom; these include:- 

Victorian cast iron garden benches 

Italian terracotta pots 

Marble inlay and rare blue marble bench tops 

Haws English watering cans 

Unusual and specially selected plants, such as standard gar- 
denias, bay trees, standard oleanders, and so on 

Versailles planter tubs in solid teak 

Lattice gazebos and lattice panels 

Custom-made aviaries 

The address is: Shop 8, Queen’s Court, 118-122 Queen Street, 
Woollahra, 2025; the telephone number is (02) 326.2160. 


een 
thumb 
gardening gloves 9 y 
ay 


Trimly tailored, kitten soft, 


washable, they'll outwear 
all similar priced products. 
Cheaper imitations do not 
come up to their quality, 
durability or comfort. 
Insist on Green Thumb, the 
gloves that actually repel dirt! green 
Rete womenis ete from Garden 

u , Hardware, Dept. and Gift 
Rarbad Sole Aust. Roars: Kearney thumb 
Sayers & Co. Pty. Ltd, 2 Verona St, 
Paddington, N.SW. 2021. 


4 Bank Place, Melbourne, 3000. KESA0051 


NURSERY PLANTS 


Special Reduction Sale. UP to 60 per cent off 
retail price of advanced plants, windbreaks, 
azaleas, hydrangeas, etc. $2 and under. 
Monday to Friday, 7.30 am to 4 pm. 
Open to the public. 


Invergowrie Farm Nursery 
BUNDANOON ROAD, EXETER. 
Tel: (048) 83 4277 
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NEW! Sweet William Roundabout 


) A superb new variety. Roundabout quickly makes neat plants up to 30 cm (12) 

across but only 15 cm (6”) high. The large heads of flowers include a sparkling 

) — mix of zoned and ‘eyed’ bi-colours in shades of pink, carmine, rose, red and 
‘ white. Early blooming, making a bright display for up to five months. 






NEW! Clarkia Pink Ribbons 


Few annuals appreciate deep shade but ‘Pink 
Ribbons’ will light up these areas. The myriads of 
feathery, deep rose blooms cover a compact, small 
leaved bushy plant in late Spring. The elegantly 
lobed and recurved petals often striped with white 
or red. Easily grown, flowers where sown. 


NEW! Stock Pygmy Mixed 


Fully double flowers on very dwarf, early 

flowering plants. A real breakthrough in stoc! 

ds breeding, only 12-15 cm (5-6) tall, including the 
j nee spixes. The fully double flowers in four 

_* gelours and white create fragrant trusses 

sembling hyacinths. Ideal for pots too. 












NEW! Onion Spartan Sleeper F, 
Simply the best onion for storage. This fast 
maturing, heavy yielding hybrid is globe-shaped 

and golden brown with clear white flesh and rich 

onion flavour. There are no storage problems with 

Spare ies Pen Bee ba keep excellently Just some of Thompson & Morgan’s new Autumn 
‘or 12-15 months without lewing or sprouting . oh, ; 

(at normal room temperatures). The perfect onion sowing varieties Sf or a colourful Spring. 

for the home gardener. 


Ree aeaey Thormpsen & organ 





NEW! Dwarf Sugar Snap Pea The Seedsmen Est. 1855 
Sugar Ann 

The ultimate in ‘Snow Pea’ goodness. Ready in : ; é 
only 55 days from sowing. Produces a heavy crop Available from most K-Marts, Big W, and major 
of 8-9 cm fully edible pods with juicy flesh on retail stores, nurseries and garden centres. 


raw or cooked. As a 1984 All America Selections Please forward full colour catalogue giving full details of all varieties. 
Silver Medal winner Sugar Ann is the variety to Enclosed are 5 x 30c stamps. 
rely on. | 

Name — 





Address 





| Postcodes 
| Forward to: Erica Vale Australia Pty. Ltd. (Australian Distributors 








for Thompson & Morgan) P.O. Box 50, Jannali, N.S.W. 2226. 
Ph (02) 533 3693. 
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Register of Significant Trees in the A.C. 

The National Trust of Australia (A.C-T.) has undertaken a 
project to prepare a Register of Significant Trees in the A.CLT. 
Trees will be considered for inclusion in the Register on the basis 
of one or more of the following categories of significance: 

Outstanding aesthetic significance. 

. Large height, trunk circumference or canopy spread. 

A tree that is particularly old or venerable. 

A tree commemorating or having associations with an impor- 
tant historical event. 

Association with a well-known public figure or ethnic group. 

Unique location or context which provides a contribution to 
the landscape, including remnant native vegetation, important 
landmarks and trees which form part of an historic garden park 
or village. 

A species or variety that is rare or of localised distribution. 

Horticultural or genetic value that could be an important 
source of propagating material. 

Curious growth form or physical features. 

A stand or avenue of trees conforming to one of the above 
criteria. 

Submission forms are available from The National Trust of 
Australia (A.CT.), PO Box 173 Manuka, 2603 (tel. 062.95.7632). 


Fire Management 

“After the Darwin Cyclone the Commonwealth Government 
required all houses to be constructed to hurricane safety stand- 
ards. After the Ash Wednesday fires of 1983 no provisions were 
made by any government to require any building to be fireproof. 
In 10 to 15 years time one can almost predict another fire event 
like that of Ash Wednesday. The Government needs to show more 
responsibility in how and where it develops land. One only needs 
to look at Landcom releases in the Heathcote area and other 
places to see that a Government instrumentality is putting quite 
innocent, naive people into a very high fire risk environment with- 
out telling them. People are building in these areas wooden homes 
on wooden beams on top of a Eucalyptus filled valley. There could 
be no more hazardous place to put people. 

(From an article “Effects of Fire on Heathland” by Dr Harry 
Recher, published in the Newsletter of the Society for Growing 
Australian Plants (N.S.W.) Ltd, December 1984). 
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“ Maxicrop 


available from leading garden centres 


Tropical Fruit Exports 

In a move that is tantamount to Singapore sending meat pies 
to Australia a plot to cash in on one of Singapore's cherished 
gastronomic moments is taking root in Australia’s tropical north. 
Farmers there may diversify into durians — and other tropical 
fruits — if they can find Asian markets for them. Because of 
different weather patterns North Queensland farmers will be able 
to supply durians in South East Asia’s off-season. Even with the 
limited local season Singapore imported durians worth $10 mil- 
lion during 1983. 

Other tropical fruits North Queensland farmers are looking 
at as potential crops for export to Singapore, Malaysia and Hong 
Kong include mangosteens, rambutans, jackfruit, chempedak, 
bananas and mangoes. 

(From Newsletter No 29 (November 1984) of the Rare Fruit 
Council of Australia). 


On Kalmia latifolia 

The following description of Kalmia comes from an American 
book, “A Guide to Wild Flowers”, by Alice Lounsberry and il- 
lustrated by our own Ellis Rowan: 

“".. it is thought to be the most beautiful of those native to 
America. It is also endeared to us by its many virtues. It is very 
domestic, and has a strong love for its own home. Its mind is 
blessed with a rare contentment. In fact it will seldom endure 
transplanting unless care has been taken to provide it with soil 
of the same quality as that of its chosen groves. 

The construction of the flower is on the plan of a wheel, and 
the stamens correspond to the spokes. Each filament is held and 
slightly arched by the anther, which is caught in a pouch of the 
corolla. The device of this little trap is most ingenious and the 
mechanism very fine. It is set for Master Bee, and patiently awaits 
his coming. When he brushes against it, or jostles it the least little 
bit, the anthers become dislodged, spring up and let fly their cells 
right in his face, or over his back, such a volley of pollen that the 
poor old drowsy thing is quite disconcerted. Thinking himself in- 
hospitably received he then betakes himself to the next flower, 
only to find that his back is made heavier by another cargo of 
pollen, while the protruding stigma is busy relieving him of his 
first load. The clamminess of the calyx and stems is undoubtedly 
to prevent such small insects as would be unable to carry the 
pollen for cross-fertilisation, from climbing up into the flower and 
interfering with its arrangments”. 

(Sent by Mary Dougan, Beecroft, N.S.W.) 


NCCPG News 

Lieutenant Commander Tony Lowe, R.N. has been appointed 
General Secretary of the NCCPG in place of Duncan Donald, 
who has taken up a new appointment as Curator of the Chelsea 
Physic Garden. 
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NURSERIES - GENERAL 


INVERGOWRIE FARM NURSERY, Wilson’s Lane, 
Exeter, N.S.W. 2580. Tel: (048) 83-4277 — 
Extensive range of exotic and ornamental trees and 
shrubs, including conifers, maples, rhododendrons 
and azaleas. Many grafted lines. Tube to advanced 
sizes. Wholesale and retail. 





SWANE’S NURSERY, 490 Galston Road, Dural, 
N.S.W. 2158. Tel: (02) 651-1322 — Where nature 
tends to grow on you! - Suppliers of quality trees, 
shrubs, roses, fruit trees, seedlings, indoor plants and 
a comprehensive range of chemicals and fertilizers 
to home gardeners. Qualified advisory staff on duty 
7 days a week from 9 am to 5 pm. - Ample parking, 
light refreshments and beautiful gardens to make 
this a delightful nursery to visit. 


WIRREANDA NURSERY, 169 Wirreanda Koad, 
Ingleside, N.S.W. 2101. Tel: (02) 450-1400 — Top 
quality, super value trees and shrubs, ferns and 
indoor plants direct from the grower. Stunning 
assortment of Australian natives and exotics to 
choose from, including many species rare and 
unusual. Turn off Mona Vale Koad at Tumburra 
Seer Ingleside, and follow signs to Nursery. Open 
7 days. 


NURSERIES - SPECIALIST 


BUNDANOON VILLAGE NURSERY, 71 Penrose 
Rd, Bundanoon, N.S.W. 2578. Tel: (048) 83-6303 — 
Scented plants, herbs, cottage garden and useful 

lants. Visit us for the rare and the unusual. Two 
Bears drive from Sydney and Canberra in the 
Southern Highlands. Closed Tuesdays & Wednesdays. 
No mail orders or catalogue. 


HERBS, OLD FASHIONED PLANTS & TROPICAL 
FRUIT TREES, 18 Eastview Road, Church Point, 
N.S.W. 2105. Tel: (02) 997-5402 — Large variety of 
basils, lavender, scented geraniums, lace, scented 
gifts, pot-pourri supplies, cottage garden seeds. 
FRUITS: Babaco, durian, mangosteen, lychee, ~ 
jackfruit; over 20 varieties. S.A.E. free catalogue. 
Mail orders. Retail trade. Ring for appointment. 


FUCHSIAS FROM LESLEY BUTLER, 21 Alphington 
Street, Alphington, VIC. 3078. Tel: (03) 481 3094. 
Large collection of 19th and 20th century fuchsias - 
all named. Detailed catalogue - $2.50 posted. 
Inspection by appointment. 


RAINBOW RIDGE NURSERY, 8 Taylor's Road, 
Dural, N.S.W. 2158. Tel: (02) 651-2857 — Iris and 
Day-lilies. Bearded, Louisiana, Japanese Iris, species 
and water Iris. Tetraploid Day-lilies. Visit us at bloom 
time October, November and December. Turn off 
Galston Road at Carter’s Road, just past Swane’s 
Nursery. Thousands of different Iris and a large rose 
garden. 


THARWA PROPAGATION NURSERY, 21 Myoora 
Road, Terrey Hills, N.S.W. 2084. Tel: (02)450-1967 
- Tubestock for home gardens and landscaping 
makes good cents. Native and exotic trees, shrubs, 
climbers, and groundcovers in deep ‘super-tubes’ 
ready to plant in your garden. Most varieties $1.20 
each, every tenth plant free. Open 7 days, 9 a.m. to 
5 p.m. 


WILLUNGA HERB NURSERY and GARDENS, 
Bong Bong Hill, Moss Vale, N.S.W. 2577. 

Tel: (048) 911 535 — We specialize in rare and 
unusual Perennials, Cottage Garden Plants, 
Lavenders, Culinary and Medicinal Herbs, Fragrant 
Shrubs, Dried Herbs, Books, Herb Posters, Sleep 
Pillows, Herbal Gifts — Open 6 days 10 am to 5 pm 


Closed Tuesdays. Semi herb gardens for your enjoyment. 


SEEDSMEN 


BUSHLAND FLORA, Box 118, Scarborough, W.A. 
6019. Tel: (09) 446-3446 — W.A. wildflower seeds: 
rare and selected species - Banksias, Kangaroo 
Paws, Hakeas, Waxflowers, Feather Flowers, 
Eucalyptus, Melaleucas, Bottlebrushes, Everlastings. 
Sturt Peas, Starflowers, Boronias, Leschenaultias, 
and many more. Send 30c stamped S.A.E., plus 
extra 10c stamp for descriptive catalogue of 400 
species and 4 wildflower books. 


SPECIALTY SEEDS, P.O. Box 34, Hawksburn, 
Victoria, 3142 — Specialty Seeds is the main 
Australian agent for Suttons Seeds. At present we 
have over 700 seed lines in stock. These include 
many old fashioned favourites like Suttons famous 
old fashioned sweet peas, and individual colours like 
Suttons white or cream sweet peas. Seeds for the 
flower garden, the kitchen garden, and for the first 
time the wild garden. Our new range of British wild 
flowers is now available. Catalogue $2.50. 


BOOKS ETC. 


GATTON PLAZA NEWSAGENCY & BOOKSHOP, 
Gatton Plaza, Queensland, 4343. Publications on 
Native plants etc., - Over 200 titles available 
including Specials. Send 40c stamp for list. 


JOHIMA BOOKS, Village Arcade, Hillcrest Road, 
Pennant Hills, N.S.W. 2120. Tel: (02) 84-6576 — 
Specialist horticultural and agricultural bookshop; 
from “A” for African Violets to “W” for Weeds. Mail 
order service. Send SAE for catalogue. 


MULINI PRESS, P.O. Box 82, Jamison Centre, 
A.C.T. 2614 — Books about Gardens and 
Gardening. Books both small and large on 
Australian Garden History. Send for a catalogue 
post free to Mulini Press. 


TOOLS AND EQUIPMENT 


W.JNO BAKER (HOLDINGS) PTY. LTD. 3rd Floor, 
Dymock’s Building, 428 George Street, Sydney, 
N.S.W 2000. Tel: (02) 233-2331 - Wholesale and 
retail - wide range of top quality ‘Kunde’ (German) 
garden tools. 











The Garden Scribe 


(with apologies to WS. Gilbert’s Major General Stanley in “The 
Pirates of Penzance‘) 

I am the very model of a modern gardening know-it-all, 

I’ve information vegetable, annual and perennial; 

I know our British heritage and quote all ground historical, 

From Sissinghurst to Inverewe in order allegorical. 

I’ll solve your growing problems superficial or radical, 

And tell you why your roses are prolific or sporadical; 

I’ll detail all the ills of ailing iris, and there’s such a lot, 

With many cheerful facts about the ravages of rhizome rot. 

I can tell undoubted Esther Reads from Cobham Golds and 
Everests, 

Of all the bods on Gardeners’ Question Time I am the 
cleverest; 

In classified nomenclature I’ll name all plants within your 
bower, 

And say “black-spotted spleenwort” after half-a-jug of 
elderflower. 

In fact, when I know what is meant by “digitate” and 
“sagittate’, 

When I can tell at sight a cordless strimmer from a daisy-rake; 

I write on arboretums, the coniferous and deciduous, 

And I know precisely what is meant by “adventitious”. 

About my fruiting knowledge all my fellow gardeners flatter 
me, 

When I know more of Cox Spot than a fruit bat in a battery. 

But though enthusiastic I confine myself to chat and talk, 

And rarely ever fill a can and never, ever hold a fork - 

For I don’t toil in my garden, I’m too busy with my authoring, 

I’ve a man to do the digging and a wife who does the watering; 

But still, in matters vegetable, annual and perennial, 

Iam the very model of a modern gardening know-it-all. 

(written by Ted Phillips and reproduced by permission from 
“The Countryman”, Sheep Street, Burford, Oxon, England). 
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Toowoomba’s Green Week 


Conceived in 1979, Toowoomba’s Green Week has become a 
popular, down-to-earth convention where home gardeners can 
get together with practical experts — nurserymen, horticultur- 
ists, gardening columnists and authors, and specialists in various 
plant groups. 

Green Week has now found a permanent home at the Uni- 
versity of Queensland’s Toowoomba Centre. This Centre, a se- 
ries of modern lecture and study rooms grouped around a garden 
courtyard, is set in seven and a half hectares of gardens and 
parkland, once the private garden of Dr and Mrs L.A. Boyce, 
who donated it to the University in the 1960s. 

The grounds include extensive terraced gardens with mag- 
nificent mountain views, a wildflower meadow, open parkland, 
a huge vegetable garden, an avocado orchard, a walled camellia 
and rhododendron garden, and an area of meticulously pre- 
served natural rainforest. 


The standard schedule for Green Week includes about six- 
teen one-hour lectures and demonstrations, varying from cre- 
ating a lawn or rockery to growing, preserving and storing home- 


grown vegetables, from bonsai to flower arrangment and hydro- 
ponics, from indoor gardening to plant protection. Lecturers aim 
to cover as many soil types and climatic conditions as possible. 
A guided tour of the gardens is included in the programme, as 
well as visits to local gardens of note. There are also social events 
and illustrated evening talks. Students may enrol for the full pro- 
gramme or for individual lectures only. 

The Green Week Committee also arranges with local garden 
clubs and special interest groups to mount exhibits in the foyer, 
courtyard and spare study rooms at the Centre. 

“Gardenfest”, over the final two days of Green Week, is the 
most popular drawcard of the whole event. The focal point is a 
series of temporary landscaped gardens, backed by selling booths 
stocking everything from the wide range of plants shown in the 
exhibition gardens to fertilizers, lawn mowers, rock and fencing 
materials, hoses and sprinklers, garden ornaments, and so on. 

Green Week 85, the seventh organized by a special commit- 
tee for the Toowoomba Tourism and Development Board, is 
scheduled for the period 25th to 28th April inclusive. Full details 
and enrolment forms are included in the Green Week pro- 
gramme, now available from Queensland Government Tourist 
Bureaux in all capital cities or from the Toowoomba Tourism and 
Development Board, PO Box 3037, Toowoomba, Queensland 
4350. 
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What Kind of People are We? 


“People think that the gardener is a placid man who chews a 
perpetual cud — a man whose mind moves slowly like an ex- 
panding leaf, whose spirit is calm as the earth’s breath, whose 
eyes are as bright as the morning dew. Such ideas are wide of 
the mark. A gardener — if he is like many gardeners I know — 
is a wild and highly strung creature, whose mind trembles like 
the aspen and is warped by sudden frosts and strange winds. 
His spirit is as tenuous as the mists that hang, like ghosts, about 
the orchards, and in his eyes one can see the shadow of clouds 
on bleak and distant hills”. (Beverley Nichols, “The Gift of a 
Garden”). 

“Most of us worry too much about our gardens. | certainly 
do. Many gardeners, far from being gentle philosophers in tune 
with nature, are jumpy neurotics and there is nothing more 
anxiety-ridden than country cocktail party conversation. “There 
were fifty perfect buds and then every one of the flowers fell off”. 
“I think they’re cutworms but they could be flea-beetles”. “We 
can't take a holiday this year because of the fruit”. “The old fool 
used the wrong spray”. (Anne Scott James, “Down to Earth”). 

“The most beautiful gardens are generally those of narcissists 
— reflecting their megalomania — and misanthropes — raising 
between themselves and the world the protective and uncross- 
able barrier of the inanimate”. (Claude Arthaud, “Gardens of 
Fantasy”) 

“Like most people I was indifferent — indeed faintly hostile 
— until I got a garden of my own for which I was entirely re- 
sponsible. Now my two-thirds of an acre is the most personal and 
in a way most private part of my life. My obsession with it has 
the steady combustion of faith. Learning was a process of trial 
and error”. (Penelope Mortimer, writing in English Vogue”). 

(The above sent by Kay Overell, Palm Beach, N.S.W.) 
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